WHAT'S AHEAD IN THE COLD WAR? 


by Edger McInnis 


FUNNY MEN PAIN US 


by Eric Nicol 
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Studebaker 


again steps out ahead 
in style 


SEE STUDEBAKER 
FOR '52 


Here’s ADVANCED new swept-back styling 
for discriminating 1952 car buyers. 

Here’s exciting new aerodynamic design- 
ing by Studebaker, the originator of the 
modern look in cars. 

Stop in right away at a nearby Studebaker 
showroom and arrange to try out one of 
these thrill-packed, amazingly economical 
new Studebakers. 

‘Studebaker’s the newest of the new for 

—a sprightly new Champion in the 
low price field —a brilliant-performing new 


120-horsepower Commander V-8. 


tive and other specifications subject to change without notice. The Studebaker Corporation of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton 
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Order Now—ship- 
ped at the proper 
planting time. 


CHINESE ELM, 100 for $4.50 






6‘. 9-ineh size; 9 to 12-inch size, 100 for 
o 12 to 18-inch size, 25 for $3.98 or 100 
for $15.00. 






% to 18-inch size, bushy plants, 25 for 
or $15.00 per 100. 


RCSA MULTIFLORA Nature’s Hedge of 
He-dy Roses, 9 to 18-inch size, 25 for $2.98 
or o7.95 per 100. 


FREE With Every Order Canada’s Finest 
. Colored Garden Guide 


BROOKDALE-KINGSWAY NURSERIES 


Bowmanville, Ont., Phone Day or Night 3345 
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OVER: Before long this will be the scene on 

4 numerous Canadian waterways. This winter there 
has been a record pulpwood harvest, likely to be the 
biggest in Canada’s history: 14 million cords will float 
down rivers from Canada’s forest areas. Canada’s 
forests, which provide the raw material for what is 
still the country’s leading industry, cover an estimated 
712,000 square miles. Of this, 228,000 square miles 
are at present regarded as inaccessible, but as the need 
grows, new techniques will open up this area. That 
may be some time hence. At present, fewer than 
300,000 of the 484,000 accessible square miles are 
occupied. See Page 20.—Photo by Canadian Press. 
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Some 
people 
abominate 
nightclubs! 


Boogie-woogie puts ice-cubes 
between their vertebrae 
calypso makes them cringe. Well 
“chacun a son goiit” we say 
(merely because one of our chefs 
studied the great Escoffier)... 
there’s plenty todoina Bahamian 
night without getting crotchety 
about crotchets. 

Pet aversions apart... at the 
Fort Montagu Beach Hotel 
there’s just about everything your 
particular little heart could de- 
sire, from moonlight cruising in 
the hotel’s luxury launch to 
Caribbean confidences in the in- 
timate Hibiscus Bar. Our Supper 
Clubs, incidentally, have been 
known to convert quite a few 
nightclub-phobes. One of them 
happens to be under the stars! 


YOU CAN EVEN = “°Y 
GET AWAY FROM Yh) J 
YOURSELF AT THE iy: 


= 1 uk ; 
J) Vi 
} s 


BEACH HOTEL... NASSAU 


JAMES J. CARROLL .. . Vice President, 
General Manager. 


RESERVATIONS. . . through your travel 
agent or New York office. 
255 West 36th Street, WI 7-7397. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HOTEL 
OF NASSAU, IN THE BAHAMAS 
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Dominion and Provincial 


Government Bonds 


Municipal Bonds 


Public Utility 
and 


Industrial Financing 


DoMINION SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


TORONTO MONTREAL NEW YORK LONDON ENG WINNIPEG CALGARY VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
LONDON KITCHENER BRANTFORD HAMILTON OTTAWA QUEBEC HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 


50 hing Street B est, Toronto, Canada 





The Company 
You “Like” 


What is its Future? 


Many investors favour certain types of 
industry. They “like” this company or 
that... and usually for very good reasons. 


If you “like” any particular company 
from an investment point of view, ask 
us for complete information on it. We 
can give you details about almost any 
public company ... its management... 
financial position... past and present 
earnings record ... its standing in the 
industry .. . the market performance 

of its securities . . . and usually a pretty 
fair indication of its future prospects. 


; Come in and see us, or write or telephone, 


about the securities of any company 
you ‘like’. You will not be obligated 
in any way, and you may find that we 
can be of real help to you. 





McLeop, Younc, Weir & COMPANY 


LIMITED 


276 St. James Street West 


Montreal 
Telephone: HArbour 4261 


Offices: Toronto, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Montreal, New York 


50 King Street West 


Toronto 
Telephone: EMpire 4-0161 


OTTAWA VIEW 





HOW PREMIER FROST CLAIMS 
TO BETTER OTTAWA‘S OFFER 


by Michael Barkway 


Y COINCIDENCE, the House 
B of Commons was discussing 

Federal aid for education on 
the day Premier Frost of Ontario 
opened his budget in the Ontario Leg- 
islature. By a transition inevitable to 
the politician, discussion of education 
gave place at Ottawa to talk about 
Federal-provincial relations in gen- 
eral and tax arrangements in partic- 
ular. 

At Queen’s Park Leslie Frost de- 
clared that Ontario had gained by 
staying out of the 1947- 52 Federal- 
provincial tax agreements. At Ottawa 
several speakers, including Justice 
Minister Garson, quoted SATURDAY 
NIGHT to show that Ontario had lost. 

SATURDAY NIGHT is still of the same 
opinion. The figures Leslie Frost 
gives in this year’s budget are start- 
lingly different from those he gave 
last year, on which our previous cal- 
culations were based; but the basis of 
the argument remains the same. 

Frost has now recalculated the 
Federal rental payments. If Ontario 
had been in the agreements, it would 
have received for the five-year period 
total Federal payments’ of $449.5 
million. This is the figure which has 
to be compared with the revenue 
Frost actually collected from corpor- 
ation taxes, succession duties and the 
statutory subsidy. 


he is the revenue picture: 
1. The subsidy is a constant. It 
totals $16.2 million for the five years. 

2. The corporation taxes have 
soared far beyond Frost’s estimates of 
a year ago. (One wonders how his 
Conservative colleagues can go on 
attacking Abbott for inaccurate budg- 
eting.) Last year Frost put the yield 
of corporation taxes at $71.5 million 
for 1950-51, and he estimated the 
same amount for 1951-52. Now he 
says the °50-51 yield was $76% mil- 
lion, and he estimates the 51-52 yield 
at $90 million. (For the purists this 
is a budget error of some 25 per cent: 
the PC’s at Ottawa are lambasting 
Abbott for an error of about 8 per 
cent. ) 

As a result of this surge in corpor- 
ation incomes, Frost now puts his 
five-year total from corporation taxes 
at $335.8 million. 


3. Succession duties also put on a 
spurt. Last year Frost put them at 
$15.5 million for both 1950-51 and 
51-52. Now he says they yielded 
$17.8 million in ’S0-51 and he expects 
$19.5 million from 51-52. So he puts 
his five-year total at $86.2 million. 

If these new figures turn out to 
be somewhere nearer the mark than 
last year’s, Frost’s actual revenues 
over the five-year period are $438.2 
million. This is $11 million short of 
what the Federal payments would 
have been. The soaring revenues of 
the last vear halved the loss shown on 


the first four years. But they did not 
turn it into a profit. 


“iffy” Additions 


UT Premier Frost has sovera| 
more items up his sleeve. They 
start out quite well and get move and 
more hypothetical as you go (long, 
First, he points out that the final 
Federal rental payments will not be 
made till June this year. This “back. 
log”, owing on the period up to 
March 31, 1952, is put at $25 million, 
To balance it, Frost counts the Pro. 
vincial taxes due in the past financial 
year which will not be collected up. 
til later. This is a legitimate item, 
though the amount of it is—in the 
memorable phrase of President 
Roosevelt—“pretty iffy”. Frost does 
not reveal his method of calculation, 
but puts it at $10 million. 

Hypothetical as the amount maj 
be, this item goes a long way towards 
offsetting the $11 million loss. 

But Frost hasn’t finished. His next 
item stems from a calculation which 
remains completely obscure to every- 
one outside Queen’s Park. He says 
that he has been collecting more in 
logging and mining royalties than he 
could have collected under the Fed- 
eral tax offer “without raising the 
level of taxation.” This presumably 
must mean something, but how. why 
and when the difference arises Frost 
has never explained. Without an ex- 
planation it is pretty hard to accept 
But the claim of a profit of $6.7 m 
lion over the Federal offer entirely de- 
pends on this very questionable item. 
Frost credits himself with $8 million 
under this head; and it turns the loss 
into this curious, hypothetical profit 


Personal Income Tax 


INALLY comes the item which 

even Frost admits to be a pure 
hypothesis. He says he could have 
collected 5 per cent of personal in- 
come tax all these years. It would 
have given him, he says, $71 million 
for a total profit over the Federal of- 
fer of $77.9 million. 

This hypothesis has all the charm 
of an imaginative work of art and the 
unassailable veracity of a tex! book 
sum in arithmetic. But it consists of 
theoretical postulates, not facts The 
facts are that Frost has neve: col 
lected personal income taxes and 
that he would have very consid rable 
difficulty in setting up the compl 
cated machinery necessary to sti t col 
lecting them. 

[he argument that Ontario has 
gained by staying out of the «gree 
ments depends on these hypot etical 
arguments. The amount you « 100s 
to say the Province might have 
gained depends entirely on how 
“iffy” you want to get. On the basis 
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EX-REVOLUTIONIST 


WHITTAKER CHAMBERS IN REVIEW 


by B. K. Sandwell 


Chambers is at the present mo- 
ment one of the most interest- 
ing subjects of study in all North 
America. A great deal of light has 
bec’ shed upon it by some of the 


To MIND of Mr. Whittaker 














more casual remarks in his own ac- 
count of his relations with the Com- 
munist conspiracy and of his present 
views about the nature of the existing 
government of the United States. 
Mr. Chambers, himself an ex-rev- 
olutionist, believes the New Deal to 


An Institution 


of World-Wide Importance 


The Canadian Dollar Bonds of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development are 
securities of an organization of world-wide 
importance. The Governments of the United 
States, Great Britain, Canada, and forty- 
eight other nations are member shareholders. 
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Mr. Abbott's Task 
In Budget Making 


EXT WEEK Mr. Abbott faces the ordeal of 

presenting his annual budget to the House of 

Commons. It is to him a familiar ordeal and 
he faces it with a cheerful confidence which is both 
commendable and enviable. If Mr. Abbott's 
cheerfulness sometimes offends taxpayers who feel 
far from cheerful, it is nevertheless an invaluable 
quality in a Minister of Finance. The buoyancy 
of his temperament matches the buoyancy which 
he always hopes to see in his revenues. 

This year Mr. Abbott has to deal with an eco- 
nomic situation poised in near-balance, which 
makes prediction more perilous than usual. Overall 
demand is not threatening to burst the economic 
balloon as it was a year ago. Consumer demand 
has fallen low enough to bring serious alarm to 
some industries and actual distress to others which 
were perhaps less firmly based. In the industries 
connected with defence and in many capital goods, 
demand remains, and will remain high; though 
even here there is not the anticipation of shortages 
that there was a year ago. 

This uneasy balance absolves Mr. Abbott from 
any sort of obligation to budget for a surplus. But 
it is clearly his duty to raise revenues adequate to 
balance his expenditures, which will be well over 
S4!2 billion by the time the supplementary 
estimates are in. 

The most important judgment Mr. Abbott has 
to make in estimating his revenues for next year 
is about the level of economic activity and personal 
incomes Last vear he somewhat underestimated 
the gross national product. It turned out to be 
$21!2 billion against his estimate of $20 billion. 
[his year he must not let himself overcompensate 
for this error, which was relatively small and on 
the right side. Allowing for price increase and 
no increase in volume of production, he could 
probably bank on a national product this year of 

7 


\ 


billion. It would be imprudent to go much 
beyond this, though we shall not consider him too 
rash it he takes an estimate no higher than $23 
billion. If his estimate again turns out to be a 


ittle too low, Canada will take no hurt. 


Tax Policies 


FTER determining the level of revenue neces- 

sary to balance the budget, and after calculat- 
ing the tax vields from a certain level of economic 
activity, Mr. Abbott has next to decide how the 
taxes should be distributed. It cannot be stressed 
too often that the process must work this way 
round Rates of taxation are determined by the 
level of national expenditure and of personal and 
corporate incomes, in the light of the national need 
for a balanced budget or a planned surplus or a 


planned deficit Except in circumstances which 


call for a deliberate, planned deficit—which are 
certainly not the present circumstances—tax reliet 
must depend on a reduction of expenditure or an 
increase in tax yVields Expenditure can not be 
reduced in the middle of a rearmament program. 
Nor will tax vields increase without an increase in 
real or inflated economic activity. In 1952 we 


have little reason to expect much of either; so there 





MAGIC MIRROR 


Is no justification for expecting any overall tax 
relief. 

But the situation does call for adjustments in 
the incidence of taxation. As Mr. Abbott con- 
siders these, his attention should be turned first to 
the excise taxes. Any relief that he is able to give 
here would be an enormous boon to sections of the 
community which depend on production of con- 
sumer durables. The only danger is the encourage- 
ment of a renewed wave of consumer demand: 
and this seems reasonably remote, though not im- 
possible. : 

Phe second field where a change is imperatively 
required is in corporation taxes. The present rate, 
since the imposition of last year’s surcharge and ot 
this year’s two per cent levy for old age pensions, 
is 52.6 per cent in eight provinces and 54.6 per cent 
in Ontario and Quebec. This is too high. Mr. 
Abbott has already recognized this, most recently 
by telling the eight “agreeing” provinces that they 
need no longer collect their 5 per cent corporation 
taxes. 

The desirable thing in this field would be to 
devise a feasible application of the principle of pro- 
gressive taxation. But it is not easy to apply to 
corporations The level of profits can only be 
judged in relation to the capital employed. High 
profits, again, may be justified if they correspond 
to high risks. The best we may be able to hope 
for is an extension of the principle whereby the 
first $10,000 of corporate profits are already taxed 
at a lower rate than the remainder. An increase 
in this limit would help towards practical equity. 


Personal Income Tax 
\V R. ABBOTT is already committed to finding 


a new scale for personal income taxes which 
will absorb last year’s defence surcharge. It will 
not be easy to make the new scale fair. The first 
claimants for relief are those in the highest 
brackets, where the surcharge tipped the progres- 
sion of tax incidence into absurdity. At the high- 
est level income tax now comes to more than one 
hundred per cent. 

This is directly opposed to the usual political 
approach which tends to assume that the lowest 
brackets must be the first for relief. But this 
political approach is of very dubious validity in 
present circumstances. So long as personal and 
family exemptions are not reduced, income tixes 
should make an impact on the ordinary earne; ot 
high wages. It would be quite unfair for con- 
cessions to be granted only at the top and bot!om 
ends of the scale. This would result in a quite 
inequitable load being placed on the middle level 
of incomes, which still have some claim to be the 
backbone of the nation. 

These things must be discussed since adjustments 
in the income tax scales have to be made this year. 
But it would be pure illusion to suppose that Mr. 
Abbott has substantial all-round reductions 10 
offer. The first condition of this budget is ‘hat 
it must raise revenues adequate to meet unprece- 
dented expenditure. It may, therefore, ps 
changes in the distribution of the burden; wt 
the total burden cannot be much reduced. 
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The New Almanac 


mite CANADIAN Almanac and Directory goes 
| becoming more comprehensive — and of 
col thicker and more expensive—year by year. 
It i; now 852 pages and $9.50, and is published by 
Copp Clark. We doubt whether any nation of 


sim’ ir size can boast of a more complete repository 
ot ormation concerning its organizations, func- 
tion. ‘ies, tariffs, localities and regulations. It is 
cla ed that there are over fifty thousand listings 
in t-. new (1952) issue, and so far as our examina- 
tion oes they are amazingly free from errors and 
mis, ints, except that there is a regrettable, though 
hig understandable, lack of fussiness about the 
icce ts on the French ones. In the House of Com- 
mor list by constituencies, for example, which is 


taken trom an official document, all the Cétés have 
bot! the circumflex and the acute accent, but in 
the «lphabetical list they all lack the circumflex. 
(1 nember for Montreal St. Ann is Thomas 
Patrick Healey in the first list and Healy, Thomas 
P.. in the second.) The member for Kamouraska 
is Arthur Masse in one and Massé, Arthur, in the 


\'| the librarians in the country are here, all the 
fraternal societies, all the political parties, includ- 
ing the Labor Progressive, the canals with their 
length. depth and width, the liquor laws with their 
anomalies and absurdities, the urban areas with 
their 1951 preliminary census figures, the initials 
that people put after names with their meanings. 
It appears that an OSA can be either a member of 
the Ontario Society of Artists or an Augustinian 
Father, which seems odd, and a CM can be either 
a Master in Surgery or a Vincentian Father, which 
seems odder. 

Canada has about as good place names as any 
country we know of. Bad Heart is in the elec- 
toral district of Peace River; Night Hawk Centre 
is in Timmins; One Sided Lake is not a lake but a 
post office, in Kenora-Rainy River; Old Barns is 
in Colchester-Hants; there is as yet no post office 
named Queen Elizabeth, which is a condition that 
can hardly last. There are nine pages, totalling 
18 columns, of places whose names begin with 
“Saint”. There are a Valhalla, two Paradises, and 
a Devil's Island, but no Heaven and no Hell. 


Common Sense & Redistribution 


\ kK. C. G. POWER, the venerable member for 
* Quebec South, who is now the senior member 
of the House of Commons, is talking very good 
sense about the task of redistribution which faces 
this session of the House. The gist of his recent 
speech was to recommend three lines of immediate 
attack. First, he said he would not interfere with 
the present basis of provincial representation. This 
sepzrates him decisively from the manoeuvres be- 
ing }ostered by Mr. Gardiner and others to pre- 
serss Saskatchewan from the loss of five seats. 
Second, he said the Government had a right to go 
ahed with the redistribution this year. If this had 
to be done by the old method of a tussle in parlia- 
Mentary committees, nevertheless it had to be 
do But, third, he made a powerful plea that 
hould not stop a new and constructive ap 
pr ch to the whole problem. 

is puts the problem squarely before the House 
an the country. A select committee of Parlia- 
mM | to consider more satisfactory means of dis- 
(ri ting seats within the provinces could now be 
4p. ointed without any suspicion that it was merely 
de. ined to save Saskatchewan and Mr. Gardiner 
the application of the present law. A con- 
‘ration of our present methods of redistribution 


could proceed, in as detached an atmosphere as 
possible, side by side with the inevitable dog-fight 
about the present redistribution. 
past distributions”, said Mr. Power, “we have 
thought in terms of personalities and parties, the 
constituency as related to personalities; whereas 


in a truly democratic state we should be looking 


“In making our 


at the constituency in terms of the electors”. 

It is very difficult to controvert Mr. Power's 
thesis. The danger is not that anybody will try 
to. The danger is that the politicians will con- 
tinue to ignore his sanity, and thereby continue to 
lower themselves in the eyes of their electors. Mr. 
Power said “I would greatly desire to see Parlia- 
ment do something which would elevate it in the 
opinion of the people”. 





—Fox Photos 


ADMIRAL LYNDE D. McCORMICK 


Nato’s Top Sailor 


( N APRIL 10 a new NATO headquarters will 

come into being at Norfolk, Virginia, and in 
some ways Canada will be more concerned with 
it than with any other of the NATO commands. 
Admiral Lynde McCormick of the United States 
Navy takes over a command of similar status and 
scope to that which General Eisenhower is about 
to relinquish. As Supreme Allied Commander 
(Atlantic) Admiral McCormick would, in the 
event of war, take command of all NATO naval 
forces operating in the North Atlantic, which 
would of course include most of the Royal Cana- 
dian Navy. In peacetime the Allied Commander 
will not have administrative control of any ships 
except those under his command as Commander- 
in-Chief of the U.S. Atlantic fleet; but he will be 
responsible for organizing combined exercises and 
everything else that may be done to prepare the 
navies concerned for the integrated working which 
would be a necessity in wartime. 

The establishment of Admiral McCormick’s 
command is belated, for familiar reasons of Brit- 
ish politics; but it does now provide an overdue 
reminder of the seriousness of the Western naval 


problem. Public and politicians have been fas- 
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cinated, ever since the beginning of NATO, with 
the argument about how many divisions we have 
or should have in Western Europe. The equally 
vital problems of how much air support they will 
have, and of how many ships will be needed to 
keep open the Atlantic sea-lanes, have never en- 
gaged public attention in the same way. But it is 
time they did. 

Soviet Russia is believed to possess five or six 
times as many submarines as Germany had in 1939 
and considerably more than Germany had in Opera- 
tion even at the peak of the U-boat war. We can- 
not afford to forget that the submarine came closer 
than anything else to defeating Britain in the last 
war. The conquest of Western Europe could now 
be achieved on the Atlantic. Admiral McCor- 
mick’s job is to see that it isn’t. For that task the 
combined navies now available to him fall short of 
what he is likely to consider necessary. Canada’s 
anti-submarine navy is as important as any con- 
tribution this country can make to Western 
defence. : 


Suzeraine or Souveraine 


LL SORTS of fascinating problems are begin- 
44% ning to arise out of the new constitutional 
theory by which the monarchy has become a Cana- 
dian institution, with a crown of Canada in some 
sense distinct from the crown of the United King- 
dom though worn by the same person. In French- 
language broadcasts from Canada to overseas 
hearers, it seems, the new Queen was described as 
“Notre Suzeraine” rather than “Notre Souveraine,” 
and the explanation given by the CBC was that the 
term “Suzeraine” was properly applied to a person 
who reigns by consent of the people reigned over, 
while a Sovereign assumes to reign by innate right. 
On the basis of that distinction it is a long time 
since the wearer of the crown of the United King- 
dom ceased to be a Sovereign and became a Suze- 
rain, in French at any rate, since he or she wears 
it only in virtue of the Act of Succession, of which 
Canada is now as much a custodian as anybody 
else, considering that no amendment to it can take 
effect in Canada unless passed by the Canadian 
Parliament. 

This has led The Ensign to make the pertinent 
inquiry — which we have been predicting would 
eventually be made by somebody — about the re- 
quirement in that Act that the monarch must be a 
member of the Church of England. “Is that,” asks 
The Ensign, “an obligation only for the Queen of 
Britain, not binding or valid for the Queen of 
Canada?” The answer would seem to be that so 
long as Canada desires the crown of Canada to be 
worn by the same person as the crown of Britain, 
the Queen of Canada will have to continue to be 
subject to the limitations imposed on the Queen of 
Britain by the old Act, unless the British Parlia- 
ment chooses to amend it, which is not likely to 
happen for some time. 

If Canada, which has no State Church, should 
ever decide to set up a monarchy of her own under 
her own Act of Succession, it is unlikely, indeed in- 
conceivable, that she would repeat this limitation. 
We can imagine such a Canadian monarch being 
required to abjure the faith, or unfaith, of Marx- 
Lenin-Stalinism: but not that of any particular 
section of the Christian Church. Meanwhile, since 
one of the chief values of the union of the various 
crowns of the-monarchical Commonwealth coun- 
tries is the assertion that it makes of the spiritual 
unity of these various realms, we shall probably go 
on accepting the British limitation—which though 
doubtless not wholly approved by Roman Catholics 
in Britain is nevertheless loyally accepted by them 
in the interests of national unity. 
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THE FINEST 
IMPORTED SHOES 


by ALAN MCAFEE of London England 


We have just received another shipment of the 
famous Alan McAfee shoes. The superb quality 


and craftsmanship combined with McAfee’s 





custom styling offer you the finest in the footwear 


field. Widths AA to E, sizes 5 to 12. Priced at 


$97.50 


(Teelane £5 “Scene 


103 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, ONT. 
EM. 4-6959 - Store Hours: 9-5.30 





CHAMBERS REVIEW 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3 
that truth, the party will continue to 
wander in the wilderness. 

A revolution is a change in the 
location of power, and can very gel. 
dom be effected without violence. ft 
is not a change in the opinions of 
those who hold power. The New Dea} 
was not a revolution, and the king 
of mind which thinks that it was g 
revolution is bound to be the king 
of mind which takes revolution very 
lightly. Mr. Chambers was app: ent- 
ly converted from faith in the < om. 
munist revolution, not because i: was 
a revolution (he is still quite toi. cant 
of revolution as such) but beca: se jt 
led to some purges and other excesses 
which excited him to sympathy with 
their victims. Only then did he dis. 
cover that supporting a_ revolition 
involves treason. He thereupon top: 
ped committing treason, not because 
he disapproves of treason, but be- 
cause he has ceased to approve 0! the 
particular revolution for which the 
treason was committed. 


11 DAY we, And JUNE to 
CRUISES Easy 


FROM MONTREAL — ALL EXPENSE 


Ask your local agent for folder & information on these 
ST. LAWRENCE CRUISES 
Tae) hae) 

Anticosti Shipping Co., 1240 Peel St., Montreal 





STUDY AT HOME 
FOR A DEGREE 


Postal courses for London University 
Degrees B.A., B.Sc., B.D., B.Sc. Econ 
Established in 1894, Wolsey Hall has a 
record of over 12,500 successes. Fees 
moderate. Information from Dept. OS-2 


WOLSEY HALL, HAMILTON, ONT. 
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FUNNY MEN PAIN US 


“They'd none of ‘em be missed,” comments humorist 


on that modern social plague: the party jokester 


by Eric Nicol 


ists, editors always overlook the largest and 
most active group—the party humorists. 

Party humorists are humorists who are not funny 
excep! at parties. At home they are often as cheery 
as a bear with toothache. They chew out their 
wives and slap down their kids. But put them into 
a party and they’re a barrel of gags, the life of the 
living-room, the clown prince of the kitchen. 

Not being a party humorist but rather what is 
called a “good listener”, I have had a chance to 
stud) the several varieties of party humorists and 
put some sort of system into my hatred of them. 
[ hate party humorists because I am not one my- 
self, being funny at a party only accidentally, 
usually by falling over something. 

Several years of good listening have persuaded 
me that the ideal condition for observing the dif- 
ferent species of wags is a party of about twenty 
people, or enough to preclude the possibility of all 


\\ HEN COMPILING anthologies of humor- 


THE LONG-ANECDOTIST, who must dominate over considerable periods, is usually a large man... 


the guests having much in common, but not enough 
to permit couples to disappear unnoticed. 

Most party humorists are male, the comedy 
being an extension of the small boy’s standing on 
his head to impress the little girl. A grown woman 
cannot stand on her head at a party without 
special equipment. 

Party humorists may be of several types, besides 
funny and unfunny. 

The Jong-anecdotist is a familiar specimen, 
occurring in remarkable numbers in the Maritimes 
but by no means dependent on salt air. The long- 
anecdotist normally has twinkling eyes and a wife 
who looks ten years older than she is. By the very 
nature of his humor he must dominate the assem- 
bly over considerable periods of ‘time, so that he 
is usually a large man. By the time he reaches the 
point of his story the audience laughs out of sheer 
relief, regardless of whether it was funny or not. 
His is a very safe type of party humor except that 


—Drawings by Len Norris 
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**. . . STANDING on his head to impress a girl."’ 


the other party humorists will knife him if they 
get the chance. 

A sub-species of the anecdotist is the /ateral 
passer. This type, bright, and bubbling, gets the 
attention of the party to tell them the funny 
experience you have just recounted to him. 
Laughing inordinately, he begins the story, omit- 
ting only the essentials, becomes thoroughly fouled 
up and, chuckling, cries: “Go on, you tell it, 
George!” 

You (George) pick up the battered body of the 
story and carry it to the grave, with only your 
own hollow laughter to mark the end of the 
death march. 


a sub-variety of anecdotist is the you- 
LX should-hear-him-tell-it-type. As a rule this type 
tries to tell a dialect story without bothering with 
the dialect, or bothering with it only enough to 
become unintelligible. He clinches this fiasco with 
the characteristic cry “You should hear him tell 
it” and a reminiscent guffaw that are the last word 
in irritants. 

The natural enemy of the anecdotist is the 
epigrammatist. The epigrammatist thrives in open 
conversation, waiting until a topic is nicely under 
way, then spearing it dead with an epigram. For 
example, if a timid individual is being discussed. 
the epigrammatist, seizing a lull, will say: “She 
is one of those people who look both ways before 
they burst into tears.” 

Or if the subject is solitude: “There are two 
times when a man is best left alone: when he 1s 
in love and when he is in a sand-trap.” 

No conversation can survive a well-timed epi- 
gram. Everybody laughs thinly and there follows 
one of those terrible silences that keep the hostess 
plucking at the coverlet for weeks afterwards. 

A less parasitic kind of wit, though just as fatal 
to party conversation, is the classical allusionist. 
Usually a professor or other learned individual, 
the classical allusionist spikes talk with a petrified 
wisecrack of somebody like Aristophanes or Pope. 
This variety is dying out, a pity since it is being 
replaced by the even more noxious comic-strip 
allusionist, the humor of whose noises (“Waal, ef 
ut ain’t Moonbeam McSwine!”) often depends on 
everybody’s subscribing to the same newspaper 

Undoubtedly the severest test of the good lis- 
tener, however, is the private joker. This pas de 
trois finds the good listener caught between two 
people roaring at a private joke, usually a shared 
experience. The conversation goes something 
like this: 

“I'll never forget the look on his face.” (Laughs) 

“And the window! Don’t forget the window!” 
(They both howl) 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 17 
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World War was already on. 


parroted by 


makes all the more 





FOCAL POINT of cold war saw its turning point, when Soviet blockade of Berlin failed to squeeze us out. 


WHATS AHEAD 
IN THE COLD WAR? 


by Edgar McInnis 


President, Canadian Institute of International Affairs 


CLOSING DAYS of the Paris UN 
Malik tried to make our 
announcing loudly that the Third 
It is the kind of pro- 
would normally deserve more 
attention when it comes from such a source than 
some of our less respon- 
sible elements on this side of the Atlantic. That 
significant the fact that Mr. 
Malik’s outburst has generally been accepted as 





SEAGOING transmitter of great power will shout 


‘Voice of America’’ through or over Iron Curtain. 








flesh 


empty bluster rather than as an alarming indica- 
tion of new and sinister moves in preparation 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

No doubt this attitude could be a mistake. The 
issues that divide Russia and the democracies are 
as deep as ever. The possibility that Russia, con- 
fronted by the growing power and unity of the 
western world, may strike out in a desperate effort 
to redress the balance, certi iinly cannot be ruled out. 

Yet on balance the events of recent months 





—Wide World photos 
FIXED short-wave antennas on deck. For full power, 
wire antenna will be raised 1500 feet by balloon. 


leave the impression that while the roots o} 
flict remain, the threat of an actual clash ; 
in suspense, at least for the moment. 

This is the state of uneasy equilibrium th; 
have now reached in the cold war. Afte; 
years of tension and antagonism, during hich 
Russia held the initiative, there is an end + the 
prospect of easy victories. Any new ager 


L mains 


ion 
would now be much more risky. The choice ore 
the Kremlin is either to risk a major conflict «hile 
preparations in the west are still incomplet., or 


to keep up the present limited pressure while »wait- 
ing more favorable opportunities for a ne 
vance, or to seek way out of the deadloc hy 
turning to conciliation and negotiation. 

It would be rash to prophesy which cours. il] 


ultimately be chosen. Russia’s miscalculs: ns 
which have been so largely responsible fo: the 


postwar crisis, might lead to some new an. jll- 
judged venture that would have fatal consequi 
But if the record of the postwar years is any 

Russia would prefer to avoid a full-scale coviflict 
and to rely instead on exploiting whatever weak 
spots may from time to time present an oppor- 
tunity for a new advance. 

Behind Russian policies lie certain fundanyental 
assumptions that determine Russia’s actions. Susic 
to them all is the belief that the non-Communist 
world must by its nature be hostile to the Conimu- 
nist revolution and will seize on every Opportunity 
to destroy it. Yet this does not mean that ai! co- 
operation is impossible. The period of the thirties 
saw an attempt by Russia and the west to work 
together against a common danger. At the end 
of the war, the Russian leaders were hammering 
away at the thesis that the only sure guarantee 
of peace was the continued unity of the Big Three, 
even while they were making it increasingly hard 
to maintain that unity except on Russia’s own 
terms. 


we REALLY LED TO THE BREACH Was not the 
antagonism between Communism and cap- 
italism as such, but the nature of Russian calcula- 
tions partly based on Communist dogmas, in terms 
of national power. The men in the Kremlin con- 
vinced themselves that the weakness of the west- 
ern allies as a result of postwar difficulties would 
offer an opportunity for the extension of Russian 
power that must not be neglected. The capitalist 
countries would hasten to disarm and return to 
the pursuit of private profits. The United States 
would once more turn its back on Europe— after 
all, Roosevelt had said at Yalta that the retention 
of American forces in Europe for two years was 
the most that the American public would stand. 

A postwar economic slump would create popu- 
lar distress and discontent and would paralyze the 
capitalist governments so far as an effective foreign 
policy was concerned. These developments might 
give the Communist movement new chances 

But the advance of Communism, while highly 
desirable, was an instrument rather than an end. 
The end was the extension of Russia’s national 
power; and with that power already paramount 
on the Europen continent, it should be used to 
secure the maximum gains while the situation was 
still fluid. 

Up to a point, these calculations were justified 
by results. The Russians were able to achicve a 
number of striking advances based on their un- 
contested power in areas where the democracies 
could bring no power to bear. Russian domination 
of Rumania and Bulgaria, Russian suppression of 
democratic elements in Poland and Hungary. and 
the climax with the Communist coup in C7echo- 
slovakia, could be met by nothing more than 
ineffective protests. 

Where there might be a real risk of mi-eting 
effective opposition, the Russians drew back. [hey 
abandoned their pressure on Turkey for terri- 
torial cessions and control of the Dardavelles. 
They withdrew their troops from Iran. No soubt 
they felt they could afford to. With so mar rich 
fields lying vacant before them, they had no \¢ca 

CONTINUED ON P.-E 18 
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MUSEUM'S 
JSINESS: 
ERMITES 


TO TIGERS 


by Margaret Ness 





















HOLDING snake skin: T, M. Shortt, Chief of Art 
and Exhibits; at right, staff artist, Archie Reid. 


CHATTING: Dr. Madeleine Fritz, Curator, and 
levi Sternberg, Associate Curator, Palaeontology. 
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BIRD'S-EYE-VIEW: some of 80,000 birds filed in fireproof metal-covered cabinets. L. L. Snyder (I), Cura- 
tor of Ornithology, and Dr. Fred A. Urquhart, Director of Royal Ontario Museum, inspect golden eagle. 


only a cross-breed Alsatian dog. Think you’ve 

an oil well in your backyard? ‘Found termites 
in your house? Chances are if you do something 
about it, you'll end up in contact with the Royal 
Ontario Museum of Zoology and Palaeontology— 
that is, if the “wolf”, oil well or termites are dif- 
ficult to identify. 

Modern museums aren’t just old-style drafty 
rooms with dusty stuffed birds and glass cases 
filled with ancient objects. The present Royal 
Ontario Museum in Toronto never was musty, 
dusty and uninspiring. It was built to be a spacious 
showcase and a definite something more. 

The public sees only the showcase. Last year 
198,081 persons browsed through the long gal- 
leries and admired the h handsomely mounted speci- 
mens; 41,882 adults in groups and 58,669 school 
children in classes made conducted tours. 

But behind this educating-the-public front is the 
Museum’s i And as the 


Sion a “bounty” wolf lately? Or perhaps it’s 





EXAMINING mink: Dr. R. L. Peterson, Curator 
of Mammalogy, with bison skeleton in background. 
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museum now forms a part of the federated 
University of Toronto, naturally this aspect of its 
work receives the most attention. In fact, of the 24 
staff members, only three are engaged on the gal- 
lery work open to the public; the rest do research 
and teach University classes. 

Perhaps one of the Museum’s most important 
jobs is the identification and knowledge of mam- 
mals, birds and fish, especially their distribution in 
Canada. The Museum now has the largest collec- 
tion of fishes and birds in Canada: over 80,000 
bird specimens, with every family of bird repre- 
sented and 16,000 cat ilogued lots of fish, with any- 
where from 4 to 100 specimens in each lot. (Neces- 
sary because variation is so terrific; the lunge has 
some 50 recorded variations.) And their mammal 
collection is one of the largest in Canada. 

With such a collection it is easy to see that the 
Museum has basic comparative material for wide 
research. A case in point: as the Universities of BC 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 17 


ARTIST E. B. S. Logier (left) and Dr. W. B. Scott, 
Curator of Ichthyology, examine sketch and fish. 
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PROSPERITY AND INFLATION 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


PERSPEC TI 


“EXPORTS REACH NEW RECORD." 
“NATIONAL PRODUCTION AT NEW HIGH.” 
“PERSONAL INCOMES HIGHEST EVER.” 


Canada is bigger and better than ever before. 
Everything sets a new record. Consequently 
the records have become tedious, and we've mostly 
grown a little suspicious of them. 
Since everything in Canada costs more than it 
did a few years ago, you'd expect records. We 
would still be setting records in dollar terms even 
if We were really standing still. 

But thanks to recent studies by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and the Department of Trade 
and Commerce,* it is now possible to look at Can- 
ada’s growth without using billion-dollar figures 
and without confusing mere price rises with real 
increase in Output 

The key measurement is what the economists call 
the “gross national product.” It’s the total value 
of all the goods and services produced in_ this 
country. Or you can switch it the other way round 
and call it “gross national expenditure.’ The two 
must be the same: the first measures what we pro- 
duce, the second what we do with it. 

The chart on this page shows the increase in 
national product and expenditure since 1926. Just 
for interest the top line shows the increase in cur- 
rent dollar terms. But the real physical increase 
is shown by the bottom line, which judges progress 
by the constant seapeon of what the dollar was worth 
between 1935 and ° 

In most wavs, sis was the peak of Canada’s 
last period of great growth. Since then we have 


Ss‘ THE HEADLINES run on. Everything in 


*DBS National Accounts, Income and Expenditure, 1926- 
sO) 

Private and Public Investment in Canada by Dr. O. J 
Firestone, economic adviser to the Department of Trade 


and Commerce 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE AT MARKET PRICES 


AND CONSTANT (1935-1939) DOLLARS 





by Michael Barkway 


almost doubled our actual physical output. The 
rise from 1928 to 1950 was 91 per cent. 

The question is, what are we doing with the 
increased output? Here’s the answer:— 

Governments (federal, provincial and municipal) 
are spending 2'2 times as much as they did in 
1928. (This is real spending, not just inflated-dollar 
spending. ) 

Canadians are getting 93 per cent more for per- 
sonal expenditures. 

The country is ploughing back into capital de- 
velopments and improvements 65 per cent more. 

Our foreign trade is running 45 per cent higher. 

All this is in real terms, not current dollar terms: 
that’s to say the price changes have been taken out 
of the calculation. 

Look first at what we spend on ourselves. Total 
personal expenditure is up by per cent, but it 
has to be divided among more people. The popu- 
lation of Canada has grown by about 40 per cent. 
Therefore the average income coming to each one 
of us (man, woman and child) was only 38 per cent 
higher in 1950 than it was in 1928. And 1951 
showed no change compared with 1950. Nearly 
two-fifths—38 per cent—is therefore the measure of 
the improvement in our physical standard of living. 

During the same period, hours of work declined 
on the average, from 50 hours a week to 43 hours. 
But in spite of that, the production of each worker 
has been increasing by about one per cent per year 
averaged over the ‘period. 

With total personal expenditure almost double 
what it was, there are some interesting changes in 
what happens to it. 

To begin with, taxes take a bigger slice. In 1928 
direct personal taxes (income tax is by far the most 
important) took 1.3 per cent of personal incomes. 
In 1950 they took 5.5 per cent and it must have 
been higher in 1951. 

What is left after taxes is disposable income— 
what you can spend or save, as you like. The 


1950 '51 


—Kenneth Roberts 


ON CANADIAN PROSPERITY 


level of saving was running about the same in the 
good postwar years as it ‘had in the good years 
of the late twenties—until last year when it shot 
up. But we weren't spending our money on quite 
“ a things. 

e spent almost exactly the same proportion on 
ae quarter. We spent the same proportion 
on personal and medical care—both before and 
after death (funeral expenses are included in this 
item). We spent much the same on clothes; but 
considerably less on shelter. Landlords have a 
real case. 

The things we spent more on were tobacco (up 
| per cent), alcoholic drinks (up 112 per cent), and 
transportation. The rise in transportation is because 
so many people now run their own cars. The rise 
in drink and tobacco you may diagnose as you will. 


B° T TAKING IT by and large Canadians have not 
grabbed off for personal luxury much more 
than their fair share of the increased amount they 
have been producing. Personal expenditures were 
up 93 per cent compared with a rise in total pro- 
duction of 91 per cent: fair enough. 

Governments were greedier. Or perhaps it would 
be fairer to say that our ideas of what we want 
governments to do have grown faster than our 
ideas of what we should spend ourselves. Or per- 
haps it’s merely that we haven't always re lized 
that we all pay for what governments do. 

Between 1928 and 1950, total output did nol 
quite double itself. Government expenditures 0 
creased 2/2 times. But this is a case where the two 
years make a misleading comparison. You might 
suppose that the rise in government expencitures 
was just of recent years. It wasn’t. In 193( gov- 
ernments used a little more of the national output 
than they did in 1950. In 1933 they used « little 
more than in 1951. 

Here are rough figures: government expenc itures 
in 1928 were less than 10 per cent of gross nat jonal 
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HOME ECONOMICS— 


by Helen Gagen 


NOME ECONOMISTS SAY there are two 
reasons why there aren’t more of them. 
Many young women believe that the home 

economist’s only bailiwick is the diet or restaurant 

kitchen and, if they think their talents are not 
suited to either, decide against the profession. And 

the lud with the bow and arrow—who knows a 

read\-made homemaker when he spots one—is as 

partic! to home-economics graduates as he is to 
alrli hostesses. 

[he profession of home economics offers more 
leew for individual talents than perhaps any 
other profession open to Canadian women. Yet 
shortage of home economists in Canada is on the 
minds of a lot of people. Industry and business 
has need for more of these young women and, 
it is claimed, demand so far exceeds supply that 
for many years to come there will be no dearth 
of well-paid jobs for home economists. 

What are home economists, anyway? And do 
they really cook? That’s a question that is regu- 
larly asked of the more than 700 women who are 
members of the Canadian Home _ Economics 
Association today. 

Yes, home economists do cook—competently, 
and with imagination. But to most of them, cook- 
ing is a pleasant hobby, indulged in after office 
hours. The home economist’s working day is more 
often spent in very different activities related to 
food and nutrition . or to home economics in 
its wider sense, including home management, 
interior decorating, study of textiles and their use 
for clothing and in the home. 


A' rUALLY, to the girl trained in home economics, 
there is a wide choice of careers—including 
some of the most fascinating in Canada today. 
Teaching claims a large number of those who grad- 
uate. So also, do positions of administrative, educa- 
tional and research nature in welfare organizations. 
But such positions don’t begin to cover the entire 
field. The Canadian Home Economics Association 
numbers among its members home economists in 
journalism, promotional and educational work— 
lecturers, teachers, executives, publicity and ad- 
Vertising women, directors of home service depart- 
menis, heads of departments in universities. 

For instance, a combination of promotional and 
educational work engages the interest of Alice 
Grant of Montreal. Miss Grant majored in tex- 
tiles. and after lecturing at the University of To- 
tont Household Science Department, joined the 
educ:tional department of Canadian Spool Cotton 
in Niontreal. She prepares bulletins on sewing and 
neeework for distribution to schools, colleges, 
and women’s groups. Her work takes her from 
Coas' to coast for meetings with groups of leaders 
Intercsted in sewing and needlework. 

'’e work of Jean Trenholme of Canada 
Packers Limited also combines promotion and 
education. As director of Canada Packers’ Home 
Ser\ice Department, Miss Trenholme supervises 
the ictivities of a staff that grows, at the time of 
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HE! EN GAGEN is Home Economist on the staff 


Of «a well-known Canadian advertising agency. 


THE NEW KEY 
‘to TOP-DRAWER CAREERS § 















—Edmonton Journal 


CAROLINE JUDSON, with Alberta government ag- 
riculture dept., helps plan farmhouse kitchens. 
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—Winnipeg Free Press 


TWO THOUSAND PATIENTS’ MEALS, 90 chefs and helpers, are responsibility of Kathleen Jones, director 
dietary services at Deer Lodge Hospital, Winnipeg. In her busy office with Harry Mooney, chef; Elizabeth 
Gemmill, Molly Ritchie, Robin King. Sixteen years ago the staff consisted of two dietitians, one a helper. 


fairs and exhibitions, to as many as a dozen. Miss 
Trenholme and her staff conduct cooking schools, 
test the firm’s products and recipes used in advertis- 
ing and booklets, answer consumer questions, and 
prepare food for photography, for advertising and 
promotional purposes. 


YIMILAR to Miss Trenholme’s work is that of 
J Marjorie Ellis of Swift Canadian Company, 
and of Norma Trickey and Greta Weiner of Maple 
Leaf Milling Company. 

Opportunities with manufacturers of household 
equipment are also increasing in number and kind 
—and as more competent home economists be- 
come available, this field will undoubtedly grow 

Pat Ellison does testing, makes consumer con- 


tacts, and runs cooking schools for Frigidaire 
Products of Canada Limited. Under Elaine Col- 
lett, Greta Fortier handles a similar household 
science department for Moffats Limited. 

Marjorie Chandler for Consumers’ Gas Com- 
pany and Edithemma Dighton of the Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power Commission of Ontario run the same 
type of department—and in addition, Mrs. Digh- 
ton does editorial work for her firm. Jean Mutch 
is Director of Home Economics for the British 
Columbia Power Commission; Miss L. L. Glen- 
nie is in charge of Home Service tor the New 
Brunswick Electric Power Commission. Duties 
vary with the needs of the firm. 

Mary-Louise Bertois of Canadian Westinghouse 
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NY IDEA on this side of the 

Atlantic that the results of the 
< Lisbon Conference were exag- 
gerated ought to be set at rest by the 
Soviet reaction. It is undoubtedly 
as a direct outcome of the Lisbon de- 
cisions on ending the occupation of 
Western Germany and bringing her 
into the North Atlantic defence sys- 
tem that the Soviets have made their 
new and strongest bid yet for a Ger- 
man treaty. If they are prepared to 
go through with what they propose 
and pay the price of giving up full 
control of Eastern Germany, they 
could blow our plans for Western 
defence sky-high. 

That is, of course, why they have 
made the proposal and why they have 
made it now. It is a case of “Don’t 
shoot till you see the whites of their 
eves.” The same paper which carried 
the first obscure announcement of the 
Soviet note carries a big story on the 
probable signing of our own provi- 
sional “peace contract” with Western 
Germany within two months. A few 
davs later this was shortened to six 
weeks, by which time the European 
Defence Community treaty would 
also be signed and ratified by the 
German and other West European 
parliaments. The two go_ together, 
and the Soviets have let fly at them 
with both barrels. For if we begin 
new discussions on a German treaty, 
we cannot conclude our own separate 
peace contract, and the Paris and 
Bonn Assemblies will mark time on 
the European Army plan. 


{jon AIM On the part of the Soviets 
was at once evident to the Wes- 
tern governments. Neverthless con- 
sideration of the actual terms of their 
note left a deepening impression of 
something more than the customary 
propaganda play. There was no ac- 
companying vituperation of the West. 
There was for the first time a pro- 
posal that a reunited Germany should 
have its own armed forces and arms 
industry. There was a suggestion that 
an all-German government should be 
established as soon as a Big Four 
Conference could lay the basis for it, 
and before the peace treaty was 
formulated. And there was the un- 
usual, almost unique, expression of 
illingness to consider “other pro- 
posals.” 

All this doesn’t necessarily mean 
that we will want to buy their goods; 
but it does rather look as though they 
were seriously trving to sell them, for 


THE WORLD TODAY 


OVIET 
IN GERMANY 


by Willson Woodside 





GAME 


once. Chancellor Adenauer took the 
Soviet bid to mean “certain progress” 
confirming the view he has expressed 
all along that the way to bring the 
Soviets to reasonable talks is to con- 
tinue to unify and rearm the West. 

Stalin once said, himself, that “an 
obliging bear is more dangerous than 
an enemy.” We can be absolutely sure 
that the Soviet proposal is aimed at 
weakening our position. At the very 
least they hope that discussion of it 
will upset and delay our program for 
bringing Western Germany into the 
Atlantic defence plans. If their pro- 
posal were pursued part-way it would 
mean a shift from the present form 
of occupation of Germany to an 
“Austrian” pattern — which I fancy 
they much desire. And if a German 
settlement were actually negotiated, 
the Soviets could always stall on its 
fulfilment, as they are to remain in 
occupation for a year. 

Look over this Soviet proposal 





carefully. It goes far beyond anything 
they ever suggested before. Gone is 
all demand for reparations, for con- 
trol of the Ruhr, for a veto over the 
policies of an all-German Govern- 
ment. At the cost of alarming the 
Poles, the Czechs and the French 
(Communist as well as non-Com- 
munist) it offers a reunified Ger- 
many “independence” and control of 
its own armed forces and arms indus- 
try. This is not only an appeal to the 
intensely strong feeling for unity 


















—lllingworth in London Daily Mg 


THIS IS THE PROSPECT which brought new Soviet proposal: To forestall integra. 
tion of West Germany in NATO Soviets now offer peace treaty which would 
leave Germany neutral, with her own army, and free to trade with the East. 


among Germans in both Eastern and 
Western Zones, but a bid to German 
industrialists who see their future in 
trade with under-developed Eastern 
Europe and to those politicians and 
soldiers of the “Eastern school” who, 
ever since Bismarck’s day, have 
looked to an alliance with Russia. 

It is very hard to believe that the 
Soviets actually are willing to see the 
Germans set up their own independ- 
ent armed forces. Soviet fears of the 
inimical outside world have’ been 
over-sold by fellow-travellers to ex- 


—International 
GERMAN ‘‘RED DEAN"’? Pastor Niemoeller goes to Moscow to promote reunion 
of East and West Germany. Courageous, but never very bright in politics, he is 
obsessed with need to restore Protestant majority in Germany, above all. 


cuse Moscow’s aggressions. But one 
fear is certainly real to Russians: 
the fear of an armed, powerful Ger- 
many, the enemy which has _ twice 
overrun a large part of Russia within 
a generation. The Soviets may feel 
it necessary to offer the Germans 
arms, to outbid our proposals for 
their security. But they would surely 
stall on actually permitting such in- 
dependent German forces. 

What they really hope to get out 
of this new peace treaty bid, I think, 


is a shift from the present occupa- 
tion regime in Germany to one on 
the Austrian pattern. To get this 
they would have to give up full con- 
trol of East Germany as a satellite 
state. But they would in return make 
an end to the freedom of action of 
the West German state, and the 
Adenauer policies of integrating with 
Western Europe and ultimately join- 
ing the Atlantic Pact. 

It is widely accepted that the Sov- 
iets would “never” agree to free elec- 
tions in East Germany, and without 
free elections we certainly will not 
agree to the formation of an all-Ger- 
man Government. I am not sure that 
the Soviets are unready to pay this 
necessary price. True, Moscow Radio 
denounces the UN Commission for 
Free Elections in Germany; but the 
Soviets have never actually said that 
they would not permit it to operate in 
East Germany. 


WOULD EXPECT the Soviets to try 

hard for a new central government 
drawn from the present Bonn par- 
liament and East Zone People’s 
Chamber, in the ratio suggested by 
East Zone leaders last fall, two-to- 
one. (Up until then, they had always 
insisted on 50-50 membership, East 
and West.) In this way the Soviets 
would be sure of a powerful Com- 
munist representation in the Bunde- 
stag; and in the same way they would 
also try to secure a coalition govern- 
ment including Communists. 


They can’t get such a deal. We 
won't accept it; and the Bonn purlia- 
ment showed last fall that it won’ ac- 
cept it, when it countered by drawing 
up its own electoral law for all-Ger- 
man elections. Even the Social-lem- 
ocrats, who have called on the Aden- 
auer Government to negotiate 01 the 
Soviet proposal, asserting that © unt 
fication of Germany in freedom and 
by peaceful means is the most urzent 
demand of the whole German na- 
tion”, will insist on free election: 

The Soviets must know this, and 
if this new approach means anything 
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they must realize that they will 


al 
ee to give way on free elections. 
Only. of course, they will try to do 
some horse-trading before giving in. 
© yen free elections are made 
F slight!y attractive to the Soviets by 


the prospect that they might oust 
© Adenauer and his internationalist 
| polic and bring in Schumacher 
+ and fis Social Democrats. The Sov- 
F iets probably hate the Social-Demo- 
,ore than the German conserv- 
f the truth were told. But they 
ke Schumacher’s ultra-nation- 
»position to all schemes for in- 


fm crats 
: ative 
a must 
» alist 


# tegrating Germany with the West, and 
the general Social-Democrat opposi- 
i tion t. rearmament expenditure, serv- 
© ice in « new army, building up a new 
y a ‘ < : 66°82 
4 office corps, and anything ‘“mili- 
Be tarist 
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rHER a free election produced 
new Adenauer cabinet or a 


§ narrow 


Social-Democrat majority, it 

’ would sit in Berlin, in an island in the 
midst of the Soviet occupation zone, 
» and would be committed to a policy of 
> neutrality. If they got that much, the 
Soviets could then take their time 
over the treaty and stall over with- 
drawing their occupation forces, to 
see how things worked out. As Vish- 
insky once put it so revealingly to a 
Frenchman who pointed out incon- 


sistencies in Russian policy towards 
Germany: “We Russians never oper- 
ate on fixed plans; we take test bor- 
ings 

If, as may be assumed, these im- 
plications are perfectly well under- 
stood in Washington, London, Paris 
» and Bonn, why should we go into the 
) Soviet proposals and perhaps become 
‘involved in another Panmunjom mar- 
Fathon? We have to go into them, be- 
/cause we are committed to explore 
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every possible avenue of peace, be- 
cause of the intense craving for re- 
unification of their country among 
the Germans, because of the desire of 
the French to find some way out of 
the East-West deadlock through ne- 
gotiation. 

We have to explore the Soviet pro- 
posals because our whole rearmament 
and NATO policy is based on the 
idea that when we build up impres- 
sive strength the Soviets will be ready 
to make some kind of a settlement. 
But I find it hard to believe we have 
such strength already. 
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1 Every Dominion Bridge Water Tube 
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prepared by our own combustion 
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FILMS 


CLOAK & DAGGER 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


66 IVE FINGERS” opens in the 
British House of Commons, 
with an indignant Parliamen- 

tarian demanding to know whether 

L. C. Moyzisch’s “Operation Cicero,” 

an account of espionage in Ankara 

during the War, can be taken as 
authentic. He is told that Herr Moy- 
zisch’s story is in fact accurate. and 
that any such regrettable oversight 
won't be allowed to occur again This 
helps to substantiate the evenis in 

“Five Fingers,” but it does leave one 

a little shaken about the quality of 

the British Intelligence Service 

“Operation Cicero” was the jame 
given by the German Intelligence Of- 
fice to the work of a free-lanc Spy 
during World War II. “Cicero” was 
a brilliant opportunist who wanted 
only to be paid for his services, exor- 
bitantly, and in pounds sterling. He 
was in fact something quite novel in 
espionage circles — an international 
private eye, dedicated to nobody's 
interest but his own. 

Since he was the trusted gentle- 
man’s gentleman of the British Am- 
bassador at Ankara, and had _ the 
combination of His Excellency’s pri- 
vate safe at his finger-tips, he was in 
a fine position to do business. His 
resourcefulness and effrontery were 
unlimited, and he might never have 
been trapped at all if a Turkish clean- 
ing woman hadn't turned up with her 
vacuum cleaner, after the habit of 
cleaning women the world over, at ex- 
actly the wrong moment. Even when 
identified and encircled he stil] man- 
aged to clean up a final £ 100,000 for 
the British plans for the invasion of 
Normandy. 

His story, titled “Five Fingers” was 
directed for the screen by Joseph 
Manciewicz, and has a look of dis- 
turbing plausibility. James Mason 1s 
cast as the ambitious valet, with 
Danielle Darrieux as the — Polish 
Countess who works along with him 
Both behave with the craftiness and 
aplomb common to movie-characters 
in their situation, and, for all I know, 
to actual espionage operators and 
their lovely co-conspirators. In the end 
“Cicero” makes monkeys not only o! 
the British and German Intelligence 
services, but, I’m afraid, of the audi 
ences as well, since it is impossible 
not to hope he will escape somehow 
to live out his dream; which is to dine. 
remote from politics, in a white din- 
ner jacket on a private balcony over: 
looking Rio de Janeiro. 

Just how true the story of “Five 
Fingers” is I have no way of knowing 
But it looks fairly credible, ond a 
this distance from the events, makes 
shrewd and lively entertainmei't. 


Mc" OF “FIVE FINGERS” Was pho- 
tographed in Ankara and Istam- 
bul, and the setting is a considerable 
aid to authenticity. A great cal 0 
“Appointment with Venus’ was 
filmed in the Channel Islancs, bu! 
in this case the documentary back 
ground, though picturesque, adc littl 
credibility to an essentially preposter 
ous story. 
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“FIVE FINGERS” 


Venus is a pure-bred cow, with a 
nedigree as old as the seigneurie of 
the Channel Island she graces. When 
the Germans, under George Couloris, 
capture the Island, it becomes the 
business of the British, under David 
Niven, to get Venus back. Venus, 
however, is about to become a mother, 
and so is in no shape to go Channel- 
cruising in a British submarine. To 
complicate things further, the German 
Commandant, a great animal lover, 
has already discovered her and wants 
her for the Reich. 

This is the sort of situation which 
the British studios usually develop 
along the lines of ingenious and often 
outrageous comedy. In this case, how- 
ever, they have treated it more or less 
seriously as cloak-and-dagger romance 
and the abduction of Venus 1s handled 
almost as melodramatically as though 
she were a member of the Royal 
Family. The film has some mildly 
exciting sequences, but only fanatical 
students of animal husbandry are 
likely to feel breathless about the out- 
Fortunately David Niven is 
fairly casvgoing in his cowboy-Scarlet 
Pimpernel role and Glynis Johns, who 
assists in the raid, is pleasant to watch. 


come 


“— GREATEST Show on Earth” 
combines the exuberant talents 
of Cecil B. de Mille and Ringling 
Brothers, Barnum and Bailey. It takes 
almost two hours and a half to pass 
and includes probably the largest 
number of lions, tigers, elephants, 
treaks, clowns, performing dogs 
and broken hearts, ever assembled. 
turally Mr. de Mille wouldn’t be 
satistied with anything less than a 
three-ring romance played right out 
In front of the audience. The love- 
affairs are far too complicated to go 
into here, and before they can be 
Mr. de Mille brings on a 
tra) wreck, a roundup of escaping 
lions and tigers, and a blood trans- 
lus), performed out-doors by an 
untrcked surgeon (James Stewart) 
Who has been masquerading as a 
circus clown. From the de Mille point 
OF Vow, vou can’t afford to leave out 
any ng, 

lhe cast includes, in addition to 
Jam's Stewart, Betty Hutton, Cornel 
Wile, and Gloria Graham. They all, 
Pari cularly Miss Hutton, seemed to 
be hiving a wonderful time. 
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CANADA BUILDS 


HOW THE ARCHITECT HELPS 
INDUSTRY BUILD BETTER 


By JOHN CAULFIELD SMITH, M.R.A.I.C. 


ARCHITECT'S 
DRAWINGS 
ACCURATE 


After preliminary 
sketches are  ap- 
proved by owner, 
architect proceeds 
with final drawings. 
These are neat, complete, easy to read. 
They give dimensions, schedules and 
other information in detail, help to 
guard against misunderstandings and 
possibility of charges for extras. 





SPECIFICATIONS CAREFULLY WRITTEN 


Architect works as 
closely with the FY (2) 


owner in preparing x LA 
the specifications as y ice ) 
he does in prepar- z . 3 
ing the drawings. (a /” - 
Specifications cover we z 
items relating to 
construction which 
cannot be shown conveniently on the 
drawings. Both drawings and specifica- 
tions are documents that form part of 
the contract. 





FINDS RIGHT SOLUTION 


Architect will 
make _ prelimin- 
ary sketches — 
often dozens 
until satisfied 
he’s found the 
best solution to 
oe the owner's 
Ne problem. Look- 
: ing ahead, he 
provides for future expansion as well 
as present needs. Being familiar with 
modern industrial practices, no time is 
lost explaining them to him. 





WARM WORKERS ARE GO00D 


WORKERS Ly, 


Projection heater, E 
Win iw 
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with accurate 
ty 





thermostatic con- 
trol, is mounted 
high above the as- 
sembly line. Archi- |/ 
tect knows import- JY} |) ~~ ¢ 

ant influence a 

fort has on_ prod- 

uctivity, uses appropriate heating 
equipment to keep employees warm and 
snug, even though storms or gales 
may be raging outside. 


com- AY 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


These suggestions are 
supplied through the 
cooperation of the 


Ontario Association 
of Architects show- 
ing ways in which an 
architect serves 
Canada's industrial 
expansion program. 
Additional sugges- 
tions, designed to 
help you, are con- 


tained in the book- 
let &ntitled: 


“HOW CANADA | 

BUILDS BETTER'’ 

For your copy of this valuable book write to: 

Trane Company of Canada Limited 
4 Mowat Avenue, Toronto 
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UPPER CANADA COLLEGE 


TORONTO 
(Founded 1829 


UPPER SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
For boys entering grades IX — XIl. 
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JET PLANES on the production line of A. V. Roe help boost Canada's air power. Trane 


“Precision Heating" supplies comfort to production line workers in this vital industry. 


In areas 


of plant where atmosphere control is essential, Trane air conditioning equipment also serves. 





FARM MACHINERY flows out of the Mas- 
sey-Harris plant to ease the farmer's work and 
increase his productivity. You'll find Trane 
“Precision Heating’’ at work throughout the 
company's plants. 


Precision Heating 





HOMES help build morale. Good housing 


is an essential part of industrial production. 


Trane Convector-radiators are ‘The Sign of 
Good Heating’ in homes across Canada. 


PAYS OFF 


IN YOUR INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Take the guesswork out of your new building program. Avoid 
“headaches” and uncertainties during construction. When the build- 
ing is completed, get the full, stepped-up production you expected. 
Eliminate expensive after-thoughts or the excessive maintenance 


costs of oversights. 


To do this, consult your architect and professional engineer and 
take full advantage of their services. 


Specify Trane “Precision Heating’ 


, 


equipment designed to meet 


specific needs and provide exact amounts of heat, established by 
published ratings, approved by recognized authorities. Trane works 
closely with your architect, engineer and contractor through offices 


located coast to coast. 
Specify Trane. 


Enjoy the full economies and comfort which 


modern ‘Precision Heating” has to offer. 


Sheetfy TRANE—make sure You GET TRANE 


COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Lt 





up to $1500.00 


Applications to be received on or before 18 April, 1952. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


BURSARIES .. 





up to $650.00 


For boys of eight to twelve years of age. Examinations in April. 
For full particulars apply to the Principal, Rev. C. W. Sowby, M.A., D.D., 
Upper Canada College, Toronto 12. 68 
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Support the 1952 Easter Seal 
Campaign of the Ontario Society 
for Crippled Children 
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Toronto * Montreal - Hamilton + London * Winnipeg » Calgary * Vancouver 
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WELLINGTON 





DIRECTORS 
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KENNETH THOM 


STANLEY M. WEDD 





JOHNSON 10 


PETERBOROUGH 





Every Jolnson Sea- howe 
— af ‘fig Motor 


KENNETH 
MILLS 


Canadian Pianist 
“Kenneth Mills is an artist one 
would like to hear again and 
again.’’—Nassau Guardian. 


SATURDAY 202m. 


$1.00 - $1.50 - $2.00 (Inel. tax) 


EATON AUDITORIUM _ TR. 1144 
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Choose any one of these four Johnson models for 
better fishing in 1952 and years ahead. Every 
Johnson from 3 to 25 h.p. trolls smoothly, 
starts easily, performs dependably for years. 
Choose your new Johnson Sea-Horse at 
your Dealer's NOW. Write for full colour 
1952 literature and ask about IRON 
HORSE power and lighting plants 
for low cost light and power 











for your cottage. 


A Canadian Product with Coast 
to Coast Sales and Service for 
over 25 years. 

Your Dealer appears under 
“OUTBOARD MOTORS” 
Classified Yellow Pages Your 

Telephone Directory. 
Horsepower 0.B.C. bee 
certified at 4,000 r.p.m. 
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MOTORS CANADA 























OTTAWA VIEW 


CONTINUED FROM Pace ? 
of any taxes that have actually 
been collected and paid into the 
Queen’s Park Treasury it is stil! trye 
















that Ontario has lost. Though, thanks - 
to the amazing buoyancy of last \ ear’s hi 
revenues, it has not lost near!y as 
much as it might have, nor as much - 
as it would have if Frost’s estimates ts 
of last year had been more near! ac- |S 
curate. oe 
| his 
U S f | E lav 
. 9. Pays tor Metals — “ 
RITAIN is, after all, getting .ome am 
Canadian metals free. The Ca- p bec 
nadian Government having firml\ de. » hel 
cided earlier this year that it would F loo 
not give away raw materials to any. JB 
one, ‘the U.S. Government is now pay- - my 
ing for some limited quantities of Ca- prea 
nadian metals for Britain. The sums | 
so far authorized are $44 million for | wil 
Canadian aluminum and $14 million hut 
for Canadian copper. They come ou JE 
of the $300 million granted to Britain JR 
out of U.S. defence-aid funds, and firs 
they represent the first payments from wai 
that grant which will give any relief hea 
to the British dollar position. 5 awl 
The British had hoped to be al ( 
lowed to finance their wheat pur- JB “*P 
chases out of the U.S. grant, but this slig 
money is strictly earmarked for mil- hur 
itary aid. Aluminum and copper are ee 
justified as straight defence needs of | 
It is possible—and the British hope- the 
that an extension of the same prin- and 
ciple will allow them to pay for more _ 
strategic metals out of the U.S. grant 
The provision of U.S. funds wil 
not —on the first instalment anywa\ 
—cover more than a small fraction ot 
Britain’s purchases of Canadian met- & 
als. Nor does it mean an increase in JR 2d 
British orders. It simply means that JB Whe 
Britain is being allowed to use some JE the 
of the U.S. military aid funds to pay JR ‘4! 
for materials needed for the defence JR ‘4! 
program. The dollar drain is there. J 1 
fore being reduced by that amount. JR mou 
Ever since the $300 million grant was [i spec 
agreed in February the British have JB thou 
been telling the Americans that “he JR Her 
helps twice who helps quickly”. This J If | 
grant for purchases from Canada was JJ send 
the very first way they could agree J They 
for getting some of the dollars into = kno\ 
British hands immediately. B can 
- = Mus 
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FUNNY MEN PAIN US 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 
“They had to get a plumber, re- 
member?” (Jokers collapse with 
hilarity.) a 
Trapped, the uninitiated listener, 
feeling pretty foolish, must grin along 
with the gag. At a party, amusement 
is the lesser part of laughter. An ac- 
complished party-goer’s two laughs— 
his sociable laugh and his amused 
 jaugh--cannot be told apart. This is 
| one department in which I, for one, 
am a bit weak. My sociable laugh has 
become an unconvincing “Heh, heh, 
heh,” often accompanied by a furtive 


So here ee 


look for the nearest exit. I am going 
to have to practise the spontaneity in 
my laughter before I can become a 


really great listener. 

Any listener gets a brisk workout 
with the largest species of party 
humorist—the  off-color-artist. The 
off-color-artist doesn’t come into his 
> own until late in the evening. The 
first couple of hours he stands around 
waiting for the party to reach that 
heat of conviviality that will melt any 
_ awkward reception of the risqué. 

Once the dirty stories start, the 
© experienced raconteur always remains 
| slightly behind the pace-setter in the 
| hurdle-race to ribaldry. He lets some- 
| body else go home bearing the stigma 
of being a dirty old man. He knows 
P the whole spectrum of off-color yarns, 
- and can match the mood of the mo- 
= ment 


MUSEUM'S BUSINESS: 


: CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 
© and McGill are the only other places 
' where ichthyology (fish) is taught, 
» the Museum plays a major part in the 
' training of students in fisheries re- 
search 

The insect collection, too, is enor- 
mous: The 80 to 90 thousand known 
species of Ontario insect—as well as 
© thousands from all over the world. 
Here's where your termites come in. 
/ If they aren’t easily recognizable, 
_ send some specimens to the Museum. 
They'll match them up. Once you 
know what’s eating your house, you 
can get rid of them. Last year the 
» Museum was called in by a tobacco 
company to determine what sort of 
p beetle had destroyed $15,000 worth 
© of stored cigarettes. 
» And hundreds of houseowners 
every year send insect pests to the 
| Museum for identification and sug- 
© gested means of control. 
| Now that oil well. Here we dip 
/'nto invertebrate (animals without 
backbones) palaeontology (study of 
sxtincty, organized beings.) Scien- 
lists arent sure whether oil is a prod- 
uct o! extinct organized beings (fos- 
psils) but by examining the fossils 
found at various depths, they can de- 
termine whether the area is similar to 
| other reas where oil has been found. 

These, of course, are the commer- 
pclal ‘csults, and regarded as a side 
Issue by true scientists. What staff- 
memers stress is the part p'ayed by 
pthe Museum in the all-over life of the 
County. In their laboratory cabinets 
and ars, they have thousands of 
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He also doesn’t waste his laughter 
on other people’s jokes. The few sec- 
onds of laughing following somebody 
else’s story could lose him the chance 
to get in with his own. On the other 
hand, the conclusion of his own joke 
he greets with those infectious 
chuckles that are such a help to 
people who didn’t get it. 

The opposite technique is employ- 
ed by the dry humorist, who gives no 
inkling, by look or sound, whether or 


not he thinks what he is saying is . 


funny. He can’t lose. 

The wet humorist, an exuberant 
type that sprays as he goes, wins his 
response by sheer weight of spit. He 
can lose. 


_ varieties of party humorists 
comprise only some of the more 
common North American species. 
Most parties depend on them for life. 

As for the professional humorist, 
he is usually a total loss at a party. 
I once attended a party whose guests 
were the dozen top radio comedy 
writers in London. At the height of 
the party they still looked like a group 
of relatives assembled to hear read 
the will of somebody known to have 
no money. The host finally had to 
play records. 

But, as I said, there’s always a 
market for a good listener. So if 
you'll excuse me, I'll limber up my 
sociable laugh, just in case. 


TERMITES TO TIGERS 


specimens for comparison; in their 
research projects, they have gathered 
material on the habits, habitation and 
classification of Canada’s mammal, 
bird and fish and insect life. They 
have issued leaflets, books and other 
written material that is used in 
schools and by other scientists. Their 
students are to be found in many 
Government Departments involved in 
the study of the animal life. 

In E. B. S. Logier the Museum pos- 
sesses the only herpetologist (zoology 
of reptiles) in Canada. He knows 
everything there is to know about 
frogs, for example. And Dr. E. M. 
Walker, Honorary Curator of Ento- 
mology, is a world authority on 
dragon flies. 

But it wasn’t all these scientific 
facts that Dr. Fred A. Urquhart was 
most recently excited about. That was 
old stuff. 

Actually what he was still quietly 
glowing over was the fact the 
Museum is now no longer in two 
distinct parts—(1) zoology and (2) 
palaeontology—but is combined. To 
the scientists the fact is practically 
revolutionary. You see, until now pa- 
laeontology was regarded as belong- 
ing to geology. In other words, the 
study of fossilized remains of animals 
was considered as part of the study of 
rocks. Now palaeontology is to be part 
of the study of zoology. The fossil- 
ized animals have returned to the 
animal kingdom. I don’t suppose it 
will affect our lives one way or the 
other—but it certainly has given 
plenty of scientific excitement to the 
Canadian scientific world. 
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TANADA’S OLDEST DISTILLER" 


GOODERHAM & WORTS LIMITED, TORONTO, ONT. 


OTHER FAMOUS G&W PRODUCTS 


Prince Regent—A rare and luxurious whisky 
of distinguished flavour. 


Coronation—For those who prefer a light 
Canadian whisky. 


Collins London Dry Gin—Distilled from the 
original English formula. 
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NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY | 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 
880 Bay Street, Toronto 5, Ontario 


R. H. CAMPION, Manager for Canada 
Ontario Branch Office — 68 Yonge Street, Toronto | 





A stock tariff company doing business in all 
Provinces of Canada through licensed 
agents and brokers. 
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PERIAL 


Wherever men of discriminating taste 
gather—in friendly competition, good 
fellowship or quiet relaxation— 

there, you'll find Imperial. 
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What's Ahead 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8 
sion to risk a conflict over minor 
gains which in any case, if things 
went well, might fall to them later 
without a struggle. 

The trouble was, things did not go 
well. The assumptions on which Rus- 
sia based her aggressive policies were 
falsified by t'.e repercussions of those 
policies themselves. Instead of return- 
ing to isolation, the U.S. embarked 
on a determined effort to check Rus- 
sian expansion. Support to Turkey 
and active aid to Greece were follow- 
ed by the critical decision, embodied 
in the Stuttgart speech of Mr. Byrnes 
in 1946, to remain in occupation of 
Germany until a_ stable settlement 
had been reached. The Marshall Plan, 
followed by the rearmament program, 
choked off whatever prospects there 
might have been of a postwar eco- 
nomic slump. 

Instead of having to deal with a 
disunited Europe and a self-absorbed 
America, economically disrupted and 
militarily impotent, Russia faced a 
Europe that was on the road to eco- 
nomic stability, a Germany whose 
western zones were politically and 
economically united and garrisoned 
by Allied forces, and a defensive 
coalition whose growing strength was 
given fresh vigor by the creation of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. 


. FURY with which the Russians 
attacked each successive step by 
the Western Powers gave evidence of 
how alarmed and disconcerted they 
were at seeing their most confident 
calculations go awry. And the attack 
did not stop with words. While the 
progress of Allied consolidation was 
still incomplete, the Russians set out 
to test the firmness of the resolution 
behind it by a symbolic challenge at 
a highly vulnerable point. 

Looked at in the perspective of the 
past three years, the Berlin blockade 
stands out with increasing — signifi- 
cance as the point at which the Rus- 
sians pushed the risk of armed con- 
flict closest to the limit. Even so, per- 
haps the risk was less absolute than 
it appeared at the time. It may be 
that if an armored column had been 
pushed through to Berlin, as was sug- 
gested at one stage, the Russians 
would have yielded before it. But no 
one can be sure even now, and cer- 
tainly the deliberate intention of the 
Russians was to confront the Western 
Powers with a situation in which they 
must decide either to fight or with- 
draw. It was the magnificent tech- 
nical achievement of the airlift, ac- 
companied by a resolute policy that 
was a remarkable combination of 
patience and firmness, that rescued 
the Allies from this dilemma. 

Of all Russia’s postwar failures, 
this, their most dangerous venture, 
was one of the most profound in its 
influence on the future course of 
events. 

Berlin is the one case where Rus- 
sia confronted the Allies directly 
with a move that held all the possi- 
bilities of war. Korea is an example 
of a more characteristic technique— 
the exploitation of the satellites as 


the Cold War? 





—Shanks in Buffalo Evening News 
“IT’S AN UNDERGROUND PLOT gains: 
me!” Incident in the cold war when US. 
offered support for anti-Soviet elements, 


tools for the extension of Russian 
power. It is a technique which, while 
full of dangers for the west, is far 
less risky from the Russian point of 
view. In particular, it offers the pros. 
pect of cheap gains while leaving 
Russia’s own hands largely free. If 
a satellite adventure succeeds, Rus. 
sia can step in and take advantage 
of it; if it fails, the satellite suffers 
the consequences and Russia remains 
uninvolved. 

Even so, it is becoming clear that 
this policy has real disadvantages 
The outbreak of war in Korea led 
not only to an unexpected resistance 
by the west, but to a formidable in- 
crease in the speed and scale of west: 
ern rearmament. Russia may no 
have been directly involved in Korea 
but the salient result of Korea was 
an addition to the balance of forces 
primarily opposed to Russia. The 
curious and inconclusive manoeuvres 
of the Russians over the question of 
a Korean armistice suggest at the 
very least a realization that Korea 
represents a losing game and the Rus. 
sians would be well out of it. 


7 WHILE RUSSIA may try to bring 
an end to a situation that has prov: 
ed to be more embarrassing than prof- 
itable, it would be much harder for 
her to reconcile herself to any general 
modification of her basic policies 
For prestige reasons alone it would 
be a serious thing to throw over 3 
line of conduct that has been main- 
tained so stubbornly and a claim to 
infallibility that has been asserted s0 
vehemently. Doubts might begin to 
creep into the minds of the satellites 


On specific issues the consequences 
could be equally serious. An out 
standing example is the case of Ger 
many. Here is the focal issue between 
the eastern and western groups. Both 
profess to be in favor of Germat 
unity. But no one really believes that 
a unified Germany would stand pas 
sive and harmless between the tw 
contending sides. She would mak 
use of her reviving strength »y & 
ploiting her position in the balance 
against each other. 

Neither Russia nor the democracit 
could afford to make concessions 
which might deliver Germany to % 
adversary. A workable comp‘ romist 
will only be possible if the underlying 
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antagonism is replaced by an ade- 
quate basis of mutual confidence and 
cooperation. 

if all this were purely a matter of 
power rivalry, the outlook would be 
bleak indeed. But power, as always, 
has to be equated with interest. 
Whether Russia will use armed force 
to gain her ends in the Balkans or 
the Middle East or Germany depends 
on how important those ends are to 
her in relation to the risks; whether 
the democracies would resist in those 
areas would be determined by the 
degree to which their interest and 
ther strength might coincide. 


F RUSSIA is reluctant to strike and 
l inwilling to retreat, the probabili- 
ties favor a continuance of the present 
state of tension and hostility, with 
localized probings by the satellites 
under Russian encouragement wher- 
ever a promising soft spot seems to 
present itself. That state of affairs 
might well result from a bankruptcy 
of policy which recognizes existing 
failure but has no alternative in view. 

It is by no means without its risks. 
The satellites might weary of being 
used as expendable pawns. The Rus- 
sian people themselves might get 
tired of the sustained strain. What is 
still more serious, the patience of the 
democracies would almost certainly 
wear thin, and some provocation that 
was minor in itself could prove the 
last straw that would precipitate a 
decision to end matters once and 
for all. 
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Yet there are other and less gloomy 
possibilities. Under the cover of its 
present unsatisfactory policy, Russia 
might conceivably move into a period 
of transition that would save face 
and at the same time bring a gradual 
relaxation of the present strains. This 
is the kind of possibility that moti- 
vated Mr. Eden’s suggestion that a 
way to agreement should be sought 
by dealing with limited and specific 
subjects rather than through an over- 
all settlement of basic issues. The 
idea has so far evoked little response, 
but it is nonetheless the most hope- 
ful approach in view of Russia’s very 
evident groping for some way out of 
the blind alley into which she has 
worked herself. 

In any case, something along this 
line offers almost the only alternative 
to a rigid antagonism whose implica- 
tions are ultimately a settlement by 
force. Barring an internal catastrophe, 
Russia is not going to surrender un- 
conditionally. The democracies, stead- 
ily growing in strength, are unlikely 
to draw back before a new Russian 
challenge to their vital interests. 

All that remains is compromise. 
The opportunity for compromise still 
has to be created, but that is one of 
the main reasons why the democracies 
have embarked on _ rearmament. 
Strength is the foundation not only 
of security, but of the prospects for 
peaceful settlement; and if and when 
those prospects emerge, the patience 
that should go with our firmness may 
at last reap its reward. 
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PUTTING ON AN ACT 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 


1 and 14 down. During which 29s stand the 
test, finally. (8,5,8) 

10. Re tax not included in admission. (5) 

Il. Revue is, of all things, enough to make a 
prior pout. (3-6) 

12. Lots get these views. (7) 

13. Applause is to one’s acting ability. (7) 

14. Reception 2’s premier did not get from 
voters. (6) 

16. See 29. 

18. This creature's habitat is a drain on him 
no doubt. (5, 3) 

20. Does he keep away from hotel 
now a change has taken place? (6) 


keepers 


23. I'm taking it first, having dined. (7) 

24 Where audiences do a turn, for a change. 

27. By which Disney characters come to life. 
(9) 

28. Touchstone had to. (5) 


29 and 16. It may take place when a small 











rocks with (6,7,8) 


DOWN 


. Seat of two capitals. (7) 
How Capt. Kidd felt when he lost his 
head? (5) 
4. Emily might think it a breach of etiquette 
to present herself thus. (6) 
5. Nodding, aunt goes around with it on. (8) 
6. The moon rises in space. (9) 
7. The audience here is intent, by the sound 
of it. (7) 
8. Does playing in these make actors cliquey? 
(4) 
9. Stage 16 in the 29 is under his control. (8) 
14. See 1 
15. Grant tame her? No, Petruchio! (9) 
17. An ornamental pot with contour. (8) 
19. Where grass skirts are beached? (7) 
21. Spring feeling without spring. (7) 
22. Toast for Fridolin? (6) 
25. Half-a-crown, but worth more? (5) 
26. How Tarzan 23s? (4) 


playhouse laughter. 


Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS 
1. Byrd 
4. Fete 
6. Flock 
10. Bleary 
Shopping 
12. Contention 
Iron 
Beef 
5. Tanagers 
. Differed 
. Hops 
. Idea 
. Round robin 
25. Bethesda 
Meekly 
Ferry 
Hens 
Bird 
DOWN 
. Yellow 
. Draftee 
Flying fortress 
. Tosti 
. Lapwing 
Contours 
Down in the dumps 
. Ted 
Bird's-eye 
Feather 
. Proverb 
. Killer 
. Usage 
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with 


METALEX 


® AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE OF THE WILLARD SUPER MASTER! 
® GREATEST BATTERY IMPROVEMENT IN 25 YEARS! 


OVERCHARGING is the No. 
killer..Overcharging strikes directly 


1 battery 


at the grids—the lead-alloy frame- 
work which holds the 


current-producing active material. 


in place 


Overcharging corrodes the grids— 
fractures them—destroys their ability 
to retain active material—destroys 
their utility as current conductors. 


Improved Container ) 
for Longer 
Battery Life! 





Improved Sealing 
Compound for 
Longer Battery Life! 


But now you can have the protection 
of METALEX, a new grid metal dis- 
covered by Willard metallurgists and 
proved in thousands of cars since its 
introduction over a year ago. 
METALEX provides a full 100% more 
protection against overcharging—the 
No. 1 battery killer. Available exclu- 
sively in the Willard Super Master! 


Improved Active 
Material for 
Quicker Starts! 


Get the ultimate in battery performance now... buy a 


Willard Super Master 


with NNETALEX 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. OF CANADA LTD., 





TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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BUSINESS 









by Michael Yoi:ng 


See Cover 


ULP AND PAPER is an old- 
Pew: in the Canadian economic 
picture. For years it was given 
as a statistic along with wheat and 
nickel pointing up Canada’s impor- 


“a 


Defrost automatically 
every night. . . 

or you can defrost 
any way, any time 
you like! 

| See your nearby IH Refrigera- 
tion dealer now for a demon- 


stration. Get his name from 
the classified pages of your 






















Only in the New 1962 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER vvss cer 
REFRIGERATORS 


imple u ABC 


Automatic... Fully automatic defrosting every night. 


BIGGEST LOG DRIVE AHEAD 


tance in world trade. Since the war, 
however, the Canadian economy has 
been highballing along in so many 
fields that the old-timer, having to 
share the spotlight, seems to have 
diminished in relative importance. 
Aluminum, titanium and other base 


Nothing to do, no food to remove, no water to empty. 


So fast that frozen foods stay brick-hard! 


By Manual Control... Fast, electric defrosting at any 


time of day you want it. A welcome convenience feature. 


Conventional... Defrost slowly if you wish. Handy 


MODEL G-93-0 


metals, chemicals, other manufactur- 
ing, oil and iron ore have all demand- 
ed and received an_ ever-increasing 
amount of national attention. 

Lost in the shuffle, perhaps, is the 
fact that the Canadian pulp and paper 
industry—measured by any test you 
may select, according to R. M. Fow- 
ler, President of the Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association—still holds 
the leading place in Canadian in- 
dustry. 





...and 


COLOR 


inside—outside 


Interiorsare Spring- 
fresh Green with 
sparkling gold trim. 
Satin-smooth Jewel- 
ed Shadowline ex- 
terior styling...with 
door handles to 
match your kitchen 
color scheme. Eleven 
interchangeable 
colors! 


Backed by Over 
100 Years of 
Manufacturing 

Skill 
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Ps . with features such as ‘ 
fs full-width 50 Ib. freezer... 

&  Pantry-Dor with extra “‘at- 


. covered 


i hand” 
So meat drawer... 


steel or chrome - plated ‘ 
shelves... butter keeper... © 


storage.. 
stainless 





a Tight-Wad unit with 5-yr. 
warranty. 


Avatlable for 60 cycle areas 


telephone directory or write: when you clean the refrigerator interior! inal 
| INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONTARIO fs 70: “: 
co Me i 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER ALSO BUILDS HOME FREEZERS...McCORMICK FARM EQUIPMENT AND FARMALL TRACTORS... MOTOR TRUCKS..."BIG RED” CRAWLER TRACTORS 











Pulp and paper is first in employ. 
ment in Canada, first in total wages 
paid, first in export values and in 
total value of production, and first 
in the amount of capital investeq 
Considering the rate at which other 
Canadian industries have been de. 
veloping, growth and development of 
the pulp and paper industry since the 
war has obviously had to be little 
short of tremendous to have main. 
tained its leading position by 59 
many criteria. 

And it looks as if this trend wil] 
continue. Investment and expansion 
plans of firms in the pulp and paper 
business in Canada indicate that jew 
investment in mills and facilities wil] 
exceed $600 million between |%%9 
and 1955. In dollar terms, this sate 
of investment is 70 per cent greater 
than between 1946 and 1950. f ak- 
ing account of price rises, this means 
a 35 per cent increase over the 1446. 
1950 period. At the present rate, the 
capital value of the Canadian pulp 
and paper industry will be about 
$1.75 billion by 1955. That’s about 
8 per cent of the total value of all 
the goods and services produced in 
Canada last year. 

This kind of expansion, of course, 
isn’t undertaken until the companies 
concerned have taken more than the 
conventional “long hard look” at the 
long-term demand picture. Demand 
for existing pulp and paper products 
and for pu'p and paper products yet 
to be developed. indicates there will 
be enough business to keep the ex- 
panded capacity employed. 


B* kK OF THF MILLS are the forests 
of Canada. Each year the spring 
rush of water brings hundreds of thou- 
sands of logs for pulp and lumber 
mills. This year’s pulpwood harvest is 
estimated at 14 million 
record. 

There are still no complete figures 
on wood inventories and rates of 
growth in Canada, but Federal Gov- 
ernment foresters estimate a_ total 
productive forest area of 712,000 
square miles of which some 484,000 
square miles are classed as 
sible’—you could cover France more 
than twice over with the “accessible” 
forest area alone. 

In spite of the almost insatiable 
world demand for Canadian _news- 
print (at the height of the steel 
shortage, France was prepared to ex- 
change even steel for it) the relative 
importance of newsprint in the Cana- 
dian pulp and paper industry 1s de- 
clining. In 1946, about 61 per cent 
of Canadian tonnage was newsprint; 
in 1951, newsprint accounted for 56 
per cent of it. 

This trend is expected to continue 
in spite of plans for increased news- 
print production. At present, expai- 
sion to increase capacity by more 
than 900,000 tons is underway. An 
increase of 1.75 million tons 1's In 
the plans if demand is great enough 
and general conditions seem to stifs 
it. 

Since Canada and the United States 
produce about 70 per cent of ail the 
pulp made in the world outside the 
Iron Curtain, there seems little Joubt 
that, for reasons of demand at least, 
the expansion plans now in the works 
will be realized. 
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“c. PERCY ROBERTS 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


905 Bank of Montreal Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. 
EM. 4-5305 

















THE OLDEST 
INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 





TORONTO 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG EDMONTON VANCOUVER 
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“THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 261 








NOTICE is hereby given that a 
DIVIDEND OF TWENTY - FIVE 
‘ENTS per share, plus an EXTRA 
FIVE CENTS per share, on the paid- 
» Capital Stock of this Bank has been 


for the quarter ending 30th 
April 1952 and that the same will be 
val at the Bank and its Branches 
n and after THURSDAY, the FIRST 
iav of MAY next, to Shareholders of 
{ at the close of business on 31st 
March 1952. The Transfer Books will 
losed. 
By Order of the Board 
JAMES STEWART, 
General Manager 
1952 


reco! 


foronto, 7th March 


13810g ? 
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Be sure that your clients aren’t 
like porcupines without quills—no 
protection, Keep them completely 


protected in Fire and Casualty in- 


surance with: 
INSURANCE 


UOC a) aut ert 
EL ae me 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


_— 


IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 


DIVIDEND NO. 247 


jtice is hereby given that a 
Dividend of Thirty Cents (30c) 
pe’ share has been declared for 
th: quarter ending 30th April, 
19 payable at the Head Office 





ar Branches on and_e after 
ll irsday, the 1st day of May 
nei, to shareholders of record 


Ist March, 1952. 
Order of the Board. 


L. S. MACKERSY, 
General Manager. 
nto, 12th March, 1952. 


U.S. BUSINESS 





Polls & Production 
by R. L. Hoadley 


HE BIG DEBATE is on with the 

various political camps verbally 
battling it out over the probable effect 
of the coming presidential election on 
the stock market and on business. 

Some contend that the nomination 
of General Eisenhower would restore 
business confidence and put up the 
stock market. Some others are not so 
sure. They cite the sharp decline of 
nearly 8 per cent in the London mar- 
ket in the two months following Win- 
ston Churchill’s victory as an argu- 
ment against the Republicans. Even 
a partial return toward “normalcy”, 
they feel, might unsettle the nation’s 
inflationary prop. Inflation has been 
the backbone of the stock market ever 
since its big recovery. 

If it is true that General Eisen- 
hower’s election would entail some 
slight deflation and market decline, 
then the nomination and election of 
Senator Taft presumably would bring 
somewhat greater business retrench- 
ment and a tendency towards lower 
prices over the short-term. 

However, most businessmen are not 
really worried over the long-term 
effect of the election, no matter who 
wins, Republican or Democrat. Their 
reasoning is that neither party would 
risk a serious depression or a period 
of protracted unemployment. 

A study of stock market prices 
during the 12 election years since 
1904 shows that the market moved 
higher when the Republicans won. In 
Democrat years prices broke sharply 
early in the year, but were followed 
by a recovery that brought stock 
prices back to about where they were 
when the year opened. In the case of 
industrial production in election years, 
the indices jumped considerably in 
the forepart of years when the Re- 
publicans won, but were followed by 
a slight recession and then a big push 
through the balance of the year. In- 
dustrial production faltered in the 
early part of years when the Demo- 
crats came out on top, and then 
turned upward shortly after the elec- 
tion was over. 

The historical precedent, there- 
fore, would indicate that both the 
stock market and business will trend 
higher by the end of 1952 no matter 
which candidate or party wins. But 
a more sustained advance usually oc- 
curs in a year of Republican victory. 








BURNS & CO. LIMITED 


Dividend Notice 





The second quarterly dividend of 
50c a share on Class “A” and “B” 
shares of Burns & Co. Limited will 
be paid April 29th, 1952, to all 
shareholders of record as of April 
8th, 1952. 

National Trust Company Limited 
is the Transfer Agent with offices 
at Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton 
and Vancouver. 


BURNS & CO. LIMITED, 


R. J. Dinning, 
President. 











SN April 5, 1952 


Purchasers and Distributors 
of Government, Municipal and 


Corporation Securities 


Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTO MONTREAL 
LONDON OTTAWA 
ST. CATHARINES QUEBEC 


WINNIPEG 
HAMILTON 
NEW YORK 


VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
KITCHENER 
BOSTON 


CALGARY 
OWEN SOUND 
LONDON, ENG. 
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I'm a BRADING'S man myself! 


“Master 


his refreshing 


Just look at that gleam of satisfaction as our 
Gardener” anticipates a friendly Brading’s- 
reward fora job well done! 

After gardening—or any time you decide to treat 


your thirst—enjov mellow, satisfying Brading’s . . . it’s 
Canadian ale at its best. 
Try it... let its zest, tang and flavor tell you why 


more and more men say 


ae 
BRADINGS 
as 


Always ask for Brading’s Old Stock Ale 


“lm a Brading’s man myself!”? 
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THE MARKET: ATLAS STEELS, LTD. 





KEYSTONE OF AN ALLOY AGE 


by George Armstrong 


[ee GREATEST developments in 
alloys have been in alloy steels. 
these are produced by adding varying 
percentages of nickel, manganese, 
chromium, tungsten, molybdenum, 
vanadium, etc., to ordinary carbon 
steels. The overall picture has been 
one of substantial growth. In 1939, 
the percentage of alloy steel produc- 
tion to total steel production in the 
U.S., was 6.0 per cent. Today the per- 
centage is about 9 per cent. Whereas 
steel ‘production has doubled in the 
interim, alloy steel has trebled. Its 
production is closely related to that 
of the steel industry and as such it 
is a cyclical. 

Companies which have  concen- 
trated in the production of specialty 
steels, whether tool steel, stainless 
steel or the low-grade bulk lines, have 
consequently shown a_ considerable 
fluctuation in earnings but have been 
steadily expanding. Typical of such 
companies is Atlas Steels Limited. 

Canadian Atlas Steels was formed 
in 1925 to take over the plant and 
other assets of the Canadian Atlas 
Crucible Steel Company. The name 
became Atlas Steels Limited in 1938. 

Operations were originally confined 
to the conversion and processing of 
imported steels into special forms. In 
1931 the first electric-arc furnace was 
installed and the actual production of 
steel was commenced. Now Atlas pro- 
duces tool, alloy, mining, specialty 
and stainless steels in a wide variety 
of shapes and sizes. It is the principal 
producer of quality alloy. steels in 
Canada and one of the largest manu- 
facturers of tool steels in the British 
Empire. The steel it produces is used 
in nearly every type of industrial 
manufacture. For the future the 
greatest expansion is anticipated in the 
stainless steel division and in alloys 
produced for jet aircraft engines. 
Atlas does not produce consumer 
products, but supplies steels to the 
industries which do produce them. 

The expansion of output occasioned 
by demands from war industries dur- 
ing the second world war resulted 
increases in plant capacity to six times 
its pre-war size. The plant, which is 
located at Welland, Ontario, now has 
a melting capacity of 200,000 tons of 
ingots a Year. 

An energetic sales effort in the 
immediate postwar years helped to 
utilize some of the excess plant capa- 
city built up during the war years. 
Foreign sales increased sharply but 
dropped off again in 1949. In 
an effort to retain its skilled labor 
force, Atlas used its excess capacity, 
during these years, for the production 
of bulk alloy. steels on which profit 
margins are low. The labor force was 
retained and Atlas has been able gra- 
dually to expand its sales of more 
profitable stainless stee's until they 
constitute an important part of total 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG is Direc- 


tor of Canadian Business Service. 


production. The demand for too! and 
specialty steels has grown with the 
industrialization of Canada and ex. 
ports are once again expandiny. The 
low profit bulk steels now constitute 
only a minor part of total output and 
will gradually be discontinued 


Post - WAR EXPANSION: Canada’s 
first mill for the hot rolling of stain- 
less steel sheet was constructed by 
Atlas and began operations in Sep. 
tember, 1950. The response of Cana- 
dian manufacturers was so encourag- 
ing that Atlas contracted for a cold- 
roll stainless sheet mill, scheduled for 
operation early this year. Current 
plans call for the installation of « con. 
tinuous hot and cold rolling strip mill 
for the production of stainless stee| 
strip and a tube mill for production 
of welded stainless steel tubing. Com- 
pletion is expected in about two vears 
at an estimated cost of $6 million 


FINANCING: Capital expenditures 
since the end of the war had, unti 
recently, been effected completely out 
of earnings. In addition, by the end 
of 1945, Atlas had repaid in full 
$17 million plant expansion loan trom 
the Government and a special work- 
ing capital loan of $7 million. It had 
also redeemed $425,000 of preterred 
stock and increased its working capi- 
tal position from $874,000 at the end 
of 1940, to over $5 million at De 
cember 31, 1950. Recent issues of $5 
million 4%4 per cent first: mortgage 
bonds and $3 million 5 per cent con- 
vertible debentures will be used for 
the current expansion program, $555 
478 to acquire certain land buildings 
and equipment from the Government 
which are now held by Atlas under 
a lease-option agreement, repayment 
of a $700,000 bank overdraft. 
other corporate purposes. The debe 
tures are convertible into comm 
stock up to December 1, 1961, 
$25.00 per share. In addition to the 
foregoing, Atlas has outstanding 834- 
425 shares of no par value common 


a See: The highly volatile n% 
ture of the alloy steel industry \ 
illustrated by the earnings record of 
Atlas Steels over the past ten years 
Earnings increased from $601.615 1 
1941 to a peak of $1,366,406 in 1943 
declining sharply to $523,814 in 194 
while general production was sliill ris 
ing. Increased exports resulted in 4 
marked rise to $1,623,326 in 1% 
with a subsequent drop to $509, 73¢ 
with the onset of the dollar shortay 
in 1949. Current defence program 
with their initial heavy demands 
tool steel and then for alloy steel 
particularly for jet aircraft—t gether 
with a high level of activity i0 0 
mining, forest and other ind strc 
resulted in peak profits for 19° This 
is estimated at about $3,350,))00 ‘ 
approximately $4.00 a share. com 
pared with $1.28 in 1950 and le i 
1949. The plant has been 0} 
at about 80 per cent of capaci’ 
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POD ae age 


ited only by the raw material supply. 
Continued heavy demand is antici- 
ated for 1952 with gross earnings 
probably approximating those of 
1951. Taxes and depreciation write- 
offs will be higher, probably reducing 
earnings for the year to some extent. 
The longer term outlook is for a 
considerable increase in earnings. 
Despite the cyclical nature of the 
branch of the steel industry in which 
Atlas is engaged, the wider diversifi- 
cation of its output and its increasing 
ability to service the greatly expanded 
domestic market, should enable it to 
maintain earnings substantially above 
those of the immediate postwar years. 


CoNCLUSION: Quarterly dividends 
of 2sc a share were paid from 1946 
to August 1949. Payments were then 
susp ded due to poor earnings. Divi- 
dends at the previous rate were re- 
sumed in February, 1951, and have 
been paid regularly since then. The 
stock. currently quoted about 21% 
is selling just over 5 times estimated 
195! earnings and yields 4.6 per cent. 


Atlas is a growth company with ag- 
gressive and capable management and 


is concentrated in the most rapidly 
expanding division of the steel indus- 
try. !he investor who is willing to 
disregard temporary fluctuations and 
hold the shares for a period of years, 
should be rewarded eventually. The 
convertible debentures now trading at 
106 offer attraction for income and 
possible long-range appreciation. 


PERSPECTIVE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 
expenditure. In 1930 they were 14 
per cent; in 1933, 15 per cent. At the 
war peak, in 1944, they were 42 per 

In 1950 they were just under 

13 per cent, and in 1951 just under 
|5—rearmament drive and all. 

It also cuts us down to size to real- 


cent 


ize that in these great expansive post- 
war ears we are still putting a small- 
er proportion of our production into 
capital development than we did in 
1929. Of course the total investment 
program is bigger. It has also been 


consistently maintained over a long- 
er period of years than in the twen- 
ties. In physical scope it’s about a 


quarter as big again as what we were 
doing then. But, after all, it’s rest- 
ing on a much bigger base. We're still 


spending less per head on capital ex- 
pansion than we did in 1929. 
Governments (federal, provincial 
and municipal) have a slightly larger 
share of to-day’s capital investment. 
They accounted for a quarter of the 


total in 1950. But business still does 
well over half the investment. In 1950 
more of the business expansion was 
goine into primary industries and con- 
struction than in the late ’20’s. Less 
Was oing into utilities and consider- 
ably ess—proportionately—into man- 
ufact uri 


iring. 
There has been lots of publicity 
the relative decline in the 


} 
adOL 


» 'Mportance of agriculture. It employs 


4 few. 


people than manufacturing (21 


© per .ent compared with 26 per cent) 
and { contributes very much less to 


§ total national 
= CON ired 


r that 


income (11 per cent 
with 31 per cent). Less 
attev tion has been paid to the fact 
since the war, Canadian agricul- 


ture has been carrying out the great- 
est mechanization program ever. It 
has put nearly two-thirds as much 
into new investment as all manufac- 
turing industries, and more than three 
times as much as has gone into pri- 
mary mining. Five out of every six 
dollars the farmers spent on capital 
improvements went on new equip- 
ment and machinery. 

Finally, notice one thing about the 
foreign trade figure: Proportionately 
it has increased less than any of the 
other items. Of course it’s still a very 
large factor in our national economy; 
but not quite so large as it was. In so 
far as our program of expansion in- 
cludes a “thickening” of our own in- 
dustries, and our own population, we 
become a little less dependent on ex- 
changing our goods for other peo- 
ple’s. But, lest we get illusions of 
grandeur, foreign trade still amounted 
to a full quarter of our gross national 
expenditure last year. 





In the food industry, P.W. Teletype 


saves valuable time by flashing 
instant, written orders, cutting 
paperwork and increasing efficiency. 
Call your local telegraph office and 
ask to be shown how P.W. Teletype 
can help your business, too! 


CANADIAN 
4 aL 
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% MOVE ORDERS FASTER 


(as B.C. TREE FRUITS LTD, does) 


BY @, TELETYPE 


TTUTVUITUR 
NATIONAL 


HANDLING MORE THAN 75% OF ALL CANADIAN TELETYPE SERVICE 








EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE “GOOD 
WILL” IS GOOD BUSINESS.... 


A Dominion Life Welfare Plan provides equal treatment for all; reduces 
labor turnover and absenteeism; increases production and profits, by 
establishing closer co-operation between Employer and Employee. 


Write today to our Group Welfare Department, Waterloo, Ont., for details 
and a copy of our folder, ‘Everybody Profits.” 





“This Welfare Plan seems 


to me the perfect answer 


if | 


am 


accident or am hospital- 
ized. Dominion Life will 
pay the bills and the 


cost to me is much 


less than | thought 


it would 


be.” 


sick, have an 













DOMINION LIFE 
PLANS EMPLOYERS BUY... . 





Life Insurance 


Accidental Death and 
Dismemberment Insurance 


el 


es 


Weekly Indemnity Insurance 
Hospital Expense Insurance 
Surgical Expense Insurance 
Medical Expense Insurance 
Diagnostic X-ray Insurance 
Poliomyelitis Insurance 
Employee Retirement Plans 
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TODAY’S TREND IS TOWARD EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 
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ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 


(ABRIDGED) 


The quickening development of natural 
resources and the national defence pro- 
gramme were reflected in an active 
demand for the service~ provided by the 
various enterprises ot ,jour Company. 
For your railway enterprise, 1951 was 
a record year in tonnage carried, and 
gross earnings were at an all-time high. 
However, working expenses were also 
at a new high. In consequence of 
higher prices, wages and tax rates, 
working expenses increased at a great- 
er rate than revenues and absorbed 94 
cents of each dollar of earnings as 
compared with 90 cents in 1950. As a 
result, net earnings from railway oper- 
ations were far below the level neces- 
Sary to provide a sufficient contribution 
to dividends and a reasonable amount 
for reinvestment in railway property. 
The rate of return earned on invest- 
ment fell to 2.4% from 3.5% in 1950. 

Notwithstanding unsatisfactory railway 
earnings, an aggregate sum of $72 mil- 
lion was spent on improvements and 
additions to your railway properties. 
These capital expenditures were part 
of a five-year programme designed to 
lower the costs of operation, replace 
worn-out facilities and to enable your 
Company to meet the needs of an ex- 
panding economy for efficient and 
modern transportation. Capital outlays 
of $119 million have been made during 
the past two years to implement this 
programme, and further’ substantial 
expenditures will be required to com- 
pete it. Adequate rail earnings will be 
necessary to enable your Company to 
finance these expenditures. : 

Railway net earnings were again ad- 
versely affected by the time consumed 
in odtaining authority to increase rates 
in the face of rising costs. An applica- 


a ee 
INCOME ACCOUNT 


Gross Earnings 
Working Expenses 


Net Earnings 
Other Income 


Fixed Charges 


Net Income ; 

Dividends—Preference Stock: 
2% paid August 1, 1951 ... 
2% payable February 1, 1952 


Dividends—Ordinary Stock: 
3° paid August 1, 1951 


C 


3% payable February 29, 1952 


Balance transferred to Profit and Loss Account 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

Profit and Loss Balance 
December 31, 1950 

Balance of Income Account 


for the year ended December 31, 1951 


tion was made in December 1950 to the 
Board of Transport Commissioners for 
authority to make an immediate in- 
crease of 5% in freight rates. In April 
1951 an amending application was filed 
for authority to make an additional in- 
crease of 14%. A judgment was issued 
in July authorizing an increase of 12% 
on an interim basis. It was not until 
after the close of the year that a final 
decision was rendered granting an in- 
crease of 17% in lieu of the interim in- 
crease of 12%. The total increase 
applied for, including an additional in- 
crease asked for by a second amending 
application in October 1951 in order to 
provide for the Defence Surtax, was 
approximately 23%. 

These increases in freight rates, like all 
other post-war rate increases, were not 
applicable to grain and grain products 
moving within Western Canada. These 
commodities accounted for the greatest 
single item of tonnage on your Western 
lines and moved for the most part at 
statutory rates (or at rates related 
thereto) which are still at a level estab- 
lished in 1899. In 1951 grain and grain 
products accounted for more than 40% 
of the traffic in Western Canada but, 
because of the low rates at which they 
moved, provided only 20% of the 
freight revenues of Western lines. The 
maintenance of such rates has resulted 
and must continue to result in the im- 
position on other commodities of higher 
freight rates than would otherwise be 
the case. 

There was an increase of $6.1 million 
in Other Income which, at $29.3 million, 
was at the highest level in the history 
of your Company. 

The Income and Profit and Loss Ac- 
counts of your Company show the 
following results for the year ended 
December 31, 1951: 


$428,911,639 
402,098,807 


$ 26,812,832 
29'343,635 
$ 56,156,467 
12'848,997 


$ 43,307,470 
$ 1,680,927 
1,647,083 
——— tS aee 10 
$10,050,000 
10,050,000 
20,100,000 
23,428,010 


$ 19,879,460 


$224 ,636,260 


$19,879,460 


Portion of steamship insurance recoveries 


representing compensation for increased cost of 


tonnage replacement 
Gain on redemption 


of £591,890 Perpetual 4° Consolidated Debenture 
Stock . ; sae 5 


Excess of considerations received 


for sales of properties over book values 


Miscellaneous 
Net Credit 


210,357 


897.182 


Transfer from Premium on Capital and Debenture 


Stock of amount of interest paid on subscriptions 


to Ordinary Stock 1928-1930 ...... 
Loss on sale 


of £658,853 War Loan Stock .. rae 


Profit and Loss Balance 


December 31, 1951, as per Balance Sheet 


10,078,888 
338,377 
31,404,264 
$256,040,524 
pkisoiis $ 2,292,477 
piste 800,715 


3,093,192 


$252,947,332 





Railway Operations 

Gross earnings, at $429 million, were 
the highest on record and were $50 
million, or 13%, greater than in 1950 
Freight earnings provided 82% of gross 
earnings, a larger proportion than in 
any previous year. There was an in- 
crease of $45 million over 1950, of 
which more than half was the result 


of increased traffic volume. Greater 
revenues were reported for all com- 
modity groups except coal, coke, pe- 
troleum, livestock, and fruits and vege- 
tables. Revenues from grain and grain 
yroducts and from lumber increased by 
; 17.5 million and $9 million respective- 
7. 

Traffic volume in terms of tons carried 


HIGHLIGHTS 


YEAR’S RESULTS 

Gross Earnings 

Working Expenses 

Net Earnings 

Ratio, Net to Gross Earnings 

Other Income 

Interest and Rental Charges 

Dividends—Preference Stock 

—Ordinary Stock 

Balance for Modernization 
and Other Corporate 
Purposes 


YEAR-END POSITION 


Property Investment 

Other Investments 

PUnGed Det, ....6. secs case 
Reserves 

Working Capital 


TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


Tons of Revenue Freight 
Carried 

Revenue Passengers Carried 

Revenue per Ton Mile of 
Freight 

Revenue per Passenger Mile 


was at an all-time high, and was 12.5% 
greater than in 1950. Ton miles in- 
creased by 16.9%, and were at a level 
exceeded only in 1944 and 1945. The 
high level of freight traffic is indicated 
by the following table: 


Earnings Tons Carried Ton Miles 

(Thousands) (Thousands) (Millions) 
1939 $120,338 33,030 14,037 
1944 233,118 55,679 27,376 
1945 227,707 54,822 27,252 
1949 293,249 56,446 24,261 
1950 307,158 53,916 22,941 
1951 352,612 60,650 26,827 


The movement of grain and grain prod- 
ucts in terms of ton miles increased 
by 44% owing mainly to the unusually 
late harvest in 1950 and the near- 
record wheat crop in 1951. As a result 
of the increase in the volume of this 
low-rated traffic, and despite increases 
in freight rates on other commodities, 
the average revenue per ton mile de- 
creased from 1.33c to 1.3l1c. 

Passenger earnings increased by $3 
million. While there was a slight de- 
crease in the number of passengers 
carried, passenger miles increased 8% 
largely as a result of increased move- 
ments of the armed forces and immi- 
grants. 

Working expenses at $402 million were 
higher than ever before. The increase 
of $62 million was brought about by 
greater volume of traffic and by higher 
rates of wages, prices of materials, and 
taxes. The higher wage rates, including 
the effect of the forty-hour week, were 
responsible for approximately $20 mil- 
lion of the increase. Prices of railway 
materials and supplies were on the 
average 7% above the previous year, 
including an increase of 8% in the price 
of rails, 14% in other rolled steel prod- 
ucts, and 29% in lumber and timber. 
Maintenance sane increased by $31 
million—$18 million for way and struc- 
tures and $13 million for equipment. 
Maintenance expenditures were re- 
lieved to the extent of $2.6 million by 
withdrawals from the Maintenance 
Fund for the cost of deferred work 
overtaken during the year. The greater 
use of roadway machines and reorgani- 
zation of track maintenance methods 
offset to some extent the cost of in- 
creased wage rates. There was an in- 
crease in the number of units of rolling 
stock repaired. 

Transportation expenses increased $24 
million, or 16%. The greater part of 
the increase was due to heavier traffic 
volume. Increases in wage rates and 
a of materials were partially offset 
y economies in operation resulting 
from the use of more diesel power. The 
following table is indicative of improve- 
ments in operating efficiency: 


1951 1950 
Gross Ton Miles per Freight 
Train Hour 28,271 27,040 
Average Daily Mileage of 
Serviceable Freight Cars 47.4 44.3 
Average Freight Car Load—tons 31.8 29.6 
Fuel and Crew Costs — cents 


per 1,000 freight ton miles 195 198 
Per diem payments for the use of for- 


1951 1950 


$ 428,911,639 
402,098,807 
26,812,832 


$ 29,343,635 
12,848,997 
3,328,010 
20,100,000 


19,879,460 


$1,487,838,973 
181,326,551 
99,045,000 
538,407,062 
103,859,161 


60,650,472 
10,460,532 





Increase o 
Decreas 

$50,334,095 
61,542,476 
11,2075 2! 


$ 378,576,688 
340,556,331 
38,020,357 
6.3% 10.0% 
23,236,264 
13,389,610 
3,388,648 
20,100,000 


24,378,363 4,498, ! 


$1,424,197,017 
190,172,027 
85,709,000 
918,842,273 
89,556,389 


$63,641,956 
8,845 ,4 t6 
13,336,000 
19,564,789 
14,302,772 


53,915,746 6,734,726 
10,541,492 80,96) 


1.31¢ 1.33¢ 0.02 
2.82¢c 2.81¢ 0.01¢ 


eign line cars on your lines and the use 
of your cars on foreign lines were ap- 
proximately in balance, whereas in 1950 
receipts exceeded payments by $1.6 
million. 

Railway tax accruals increased by 13% 
to $19.5 million. Income taxes amount- 
ed to $12 million, of which $2.7 million 
was due to increases in tax rates, chief 
among which was the 20% Defence 
Surtax. Legislation as originally intro- 
duced provided that this surtax would 
not operate to reduce the income of a 
corporation, after payment of normal 
tax, to less than a return of 5% on 
capital employed. However, this provi- 
sion was later withdrawn. 

Net earnings from railway operations, 
at $26.8 million, were $11.2 million less 
than in 1950. 


Other Income 

Other Income at $29.3 million was the 
highest in the history of your Company 
It was $6.1 million greater than in 1950 
and $4.5 million greater than the pre- 
vious high in 1948. 

Net earnings from ocean and coastal 
steamship operations increased $45 
million, mainly as a result of higher 
ocean freight rates. 

Net earnings from hotels decreased 
$114,000. Hotel revenues increased, but 
not sufficiently to offset the increase 
in operating expenses. 

Net earnings from communication serv- 
ices increased $582,000, due in part to 
higher rates on ticker services and 
message traffic, and in part to increased 
business, especially through the lease 
of teletype circuits and radio pro- 
gramme transmission networks. 
Dividend income increased $2.4 million 
as a result of an increase of $1.50 per 
share in dividends declared by _ (he 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting C.m- 
pany of Canada, Limited. Dividends 
were declared in 1951 on the stocs of 
that Company at the rate of $11 per 
share. 

Net income from interest, separa(cly 
operated properties and miscellan ous 
sources increased $2. million. he 
greater part of this increase was jue 
to income of $163,000 from Canac an 
Australasian Line as compared wi'' 4 
deficit of $684,000 in 1950, and an n- 
crease of $880,000 in the net profit | )m 
your Air Lines. 


Fixed Charges 


Fixed charges, at $12.8 million. 
$541,000 less than in 1950, and 
lower than in any year since 
They have been reduced by $14 mi!'0 
from the high point in 1938, main!) as 
a result of retirements of debt, re! 
ings at lower rates of interest, and \\p- 
preciation during the post-war yea! in 
the value of the Canadian dollar in 
terms of sterling. 


Net Income and Dividends 


Net income, after fixed chai: S, 
amounted to $43.3 million, a decre:~ 
of $4.6 million. After provision 
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tae of 4% on Preference Stock, 
dividend’ available for dividends on Or- 
qinary Stock and for reinvestment 
mounted to $40.0 million, or $2.98 per 
Rare of Ordinary Stock, as compared 
sth $3.32 in 1950 and $1.93 in 1949. 
Dividends of $1.50 per share, aggregat- 
ing $20.1 million, were declared on the 
Ordinary Stock. ; 

«our Directors have pointed out, 


AS hte - 

_hird of the total dividend on Ordi 
pl ri was declared from railway 
marnings and two-thirds out of income 


from other sources. 


Balance Sheet 


3; assets at the end of the year 
poe fed to $1,860 million, an increase 
of $7? million. 

The ‘ncrease. in property investment 
was *63.6 million. The largest item 
tal expenditure was $49.6 million 


of ¢ ; aes 

: ing stock, of which $39.1 million 
pl r freight train cars and $8.3 mil- 
lion {or diesel-electric units. 


,e -teamship Replacement Fund de- 
io i by $1.6 million. Withdrawals 
incluied $1.3 million in respect of the 
pietion of the “Princess of Nanai- 


m : 
peo hich was launched in September 
1950. The balance remaining in the 


d ‘luding interest to December 
Fund. inc mounted to $21.9 million. In 


addi n there remains a_balance of 
$2.8 million at the credit of your Com- 
pany in the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment Tonnage Replacement Account. 


While under the terms of the United 


Zinciom Liner Requisition Scheme 
ae redits would ys 4 September 
1952, ‘he Government has under con- 
sideration extending the period during 
which credits will be available with 
respé to new tonnage laid down. At 
the end of 1951 your Company had re- 
place! 153,858 of the 242,603 gross tons 
of shipping which were lost during 
World War II 

Working capital amounted to $103.9 
million, an increase of $14.3 million. 
There were current assets of $2.28 per 
dollar of current liabilities. 


Premium on Capital and Debenture 
Stock increased $2.5 million, of which 
$2.3 million was an adjustment trans- 


ferring to Profit and Loss Account the 
interest paid in the years 1928 to 1930 
on instalment subscriptions to Ordinary 
Stor 

Finance 
The amount of serial equipment obliga- 
tions discharged during the year was 
$12.0 million. 

On February 15, $4.7 million 31% % Con- 
vertible Collateral Trust Bonds ma- 
red, and funds for their redemption 
were deposited with the Trustee. 
Convertible Fifteen Year 342% Colla- 
teral Trust Bonds, dated October 1, 
1951, were issued and sold in the prin- 
ipal amount of $30 million, secured 
by pledge of $36 million principal 
umount of Consolidated  Debenture 
Stock. These bonds are callable on or 
ifter October 1, 1952, up to and includ- 


ing October 1, 1954, at 103%; thereafter 
up t nd including October 1, 1964, at 


per iges reducing by one-half of 
yne r cent each two years; and 
the er at 100%; plus accrued in- 
terest in each case. The holders have 
the richt at any time commencing April 
1, 19 ind up to and including April 1, 
1959, 'o convert their bonds into shares 


of O 


nary Capital Stock in the ratio 


of 2) shares of the par value of $25 
eact each $1,000 principal amount of 
the bonds. 

During the year £591,890 of Consoli- 


dated Debenture Stock was purchased 
and r tired, 
ransactions resulted in a net in- 
f $13.3 million in funded debt, 
rease of $29.9 million in the 
of Consolidated Debenture 
‘k pledged as collateral, and a de- 
reas’ Of $2.9 million in the amount of 
Cons) \dated Debenture Stock outstand- 
in the hands of the public. 





Air Lines 

The -:oss revenue of your Air Lines 
ine? d 52%. Operations in Canada 
ind \er the Pacific both showed im- 
prov ‘nt. The net profit amounted 
to $ nillion, an increase of $880,000. 
Gro ‘venues from operations in Can- 
ada ‘reased chiefly as a result of 
pre traffic volume. Those from 
Pa perations were greater because 
the e frequent service to Tokyo was 
In effect for a full twelve months. 

Ad tional licences have been obtain- 
ed t rmit the extension of operations 
~.!-0 Kitimat aluminum project in 
Brit Columbia, and to the uranium 
fxploation centre at Goldfields in 
nortoern Saskatchewan. Service to the 
Red lake area was discontinued in 
J ipon relinquishment of the li- 


cence. At the closé of the year the 
South Pacific service was extended to 
include Auckland, New Zealand. 


Delivery of two De Havilland “Comet” 

mo aircraft is expected in 

1952, and six Douglas DC-6’s have been 

ordered for delivery in 1952 and 1953. 

Three Canadair Four’s were sold, and 

Bee temporarily replaced by Douglas 
-4’s, 


United States Subsidiaries 


A dividend amounting to $379,000 was 
received by your Company from the 
Soo Line, out of earnings of that Com- 
pee for 1950. The net income of the 

oo Line in 1951, after provision for 
fixed and contingent charges, amounted 
to $1.9 million, an increase of $323,000. 
Interest amounting to $178,000 for 1950 
was received in respect of your holding 
of First Mortgage Income Bonds of The 
Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic Rail- 
road Company. The net income of the 
South Shore in 1951, after fixed and 
contingent charges, amounted to $382,- 
000, a decrease of $306,000. 


Rates 


On July 4, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, acting on an applica- 
tion dated December 21, 1950, author- 
ized Canadian railways to make an in- 
terim increase of 12% in class and com- 
modity rates within Canada with grad- 
uated increases in cents per ton on coal 
and coke. With the coming into force 
of this interim increase on July 26, the 
average effective rate on all intra- 
Canadian traffic, including grain in 
Western Canada which has not been 
subject to any of the post-war increases, 
was 42.3% above pre-war level. 

On January 25, 1952, the Board author- 


ized a final increase of 17%, in lieu of 
the interim increase of 12%. Excep- 
tions from the percentage increase 
were made in the case of potatoes and 
coal and coke for which no increase 
additional to that allowed by the in- 
terim order was authorized, and in the 
case of fuel-wood, sand and gravel and 
crushed stone for which increases in 
cents per ton were authorized. Follow- 
ing complaints from shippers, the 
Board later issued an amending order 
substituting the 17% increase for the 
cents-per-ton increases previously au- 
thorized on sand and gravel and crush- 
ed stone. Tariffs giving effect to the 
order went into effect on February 11, 
1952. Authority to maintain these rates 
extends only until August 31, 1953, un- 
less sooner changed, cancelled or 
amended by the Board. 


An application to increase the rates on 
grain and grain products moving be- 
tween points within Western Canada, 
which was originally included in the 
application of December 21, 1950, re- 
mains before the Board for separate 
hearing. That portion of the applica- 
tion of December 21, 1950, which re- 
co that the Board of Transport 
ommissioners should establish for 
your Company a rate base and should 
fix a fair rate of return on such rate 
base, is, by direction of the Board, to 
be set down for hearing as a separate 
application. 


Rates on international, overhead and 
certain import and export traffic were 
increased on April 4 as a result of an 
interim increase, averaging 2.4%, 
granted United States railroads and 
made applicable in Canada by authority 
of the Board of Transport Commission- 
ers. This interim increase was super- 
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seded August 28 by a final increase 
averaging 6.6%. 


Increases were also made during the 
year in transcontinental and certain 
other competitive rates, including a 
number of the “pick-up and delivery” 
and other truck competitive rates. An 
agreed charge contract applicable to 
etroleum and _ petroleum products 
rom Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, to 
points in Manitoba was approved by the 
Board, and was made effective Decem- 
ber 1. 


Minimum fares for sleeping and parlor 
car accommodation were increased in 
— and negotiations were initiated 
with the Department of National De- 
fence for an increase in fares for the 
transportation of the armed forces. An 
interim increase in mail rates of 12% 
effective from August 1, was authorized 
by the Post Office Department. 


The Royal Tour 


Your Company had the privilege of 
rendering important services in con- 
nection with the historic tour of Can- 
ada made during October and Novem- 
ber by Her Majesty the Queen and His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh. 
The Royal Train, provided by your 
Company and the Canadian National, 
travelled more than 3,000 miles over 
your lines, and official banquets were 
held at five of your hotels. Your com- 
munication facilities were continuously 
at the service of press correspondents 
reporting the tour. The Royal Party re- 
turned to England aboard the “Empress 
of Scotland”, flagship of your fleet. 
For the Directors, 
W. A. MATHER, 


President 
Montreal, March 10, 1952. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1951 


ASSETS 


Property Investment: 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock: 


Railway, Rolling Stock Ordinary Stocks .... .-.-++ $335,000,000 

and Inland Steamships $1,058,439,155 Preference Stock—4% Non- ne 
Improvements on Leased GCUMUNAUIVE ... 220 cces ese 137,256,921 

PROMOEOS ) esdosss ness 00 < 124,216,933 ai AP 
Stocks and Bonds—Leas- 

ed Railway Companies 134,980,235 . 
Ocean and Coastal Perpetual 4% Consolidated 

SICAMISNIDS .....65.0<% 67,038,254 Debenture Stock........ $360,529,197 
Hotel, Communication and Less: Pledged as collat- 

Miscellaneous Properties 103,164,396 eral to bonds and equip- 

—_—_—_—__——$1,487,838,973 ment obligations ...... 67,971,500 

Other Investments: ed _ 292,557,697 
Stocks and Bonds—Con- 

trolled Companies .... $ 72,482,111 7 
Miscellaneous Invest- Funded Debt 99.045,000 

BGT. oeldins on Sens 46,047,840 
Advances to Controlled ; Current Liabilities: 

and Other Companies . 5,996,268 Pay Rolls $ 9.799.072 
Mortgages Collectible and Audited Vouchers ...... 17,651,097 

< Ss Settlers 1,062,933 f LUC I € av DEED 9 «64.5 64: £,001,09 
pe an Net Traffic Balances ..... 3,949,884 
eae eet 8.971.416 Accrued Fixed Charges ... 878,399 
Maintenance Fund ..... 5,000,000 “ipeclared ss... 11,697,083 
naa eee Other Current Liabilities ..  26/273,636 
MINI can gsscdes tec cess 21,893,405 81,055,166 
——_— 181,326,551 
Current Assets: a anit 3.241.792 
Material and Supplies ... $ 47,658,333 Deferred Liabilities ’ eter 
3 y tors’ Reserves and Unadjusted Credits: 

Agents’ and Conductors ‘ — S 5 000.000 

‘Balances 19.242.096 Maintenance Reserves .... $__ 5,000,006 
Mistelinanem ‘Accounts s ia Depreciation Reserves 513,159,220 
; Receivable ; 26,622,357 Investment Reserves 2,940,483 
aaa A Seite prea Insurance Reserve ... 13,188,540 
Government of Canada erie $319 

Securities ......<. <4) 47,606,150 Contingent Reserves . 4,118,819 
Gas ee ge 43,785,391 Unadjusted Credits 9,835,347 

ee piace, *Raeanes 548,242,409 


Unadjusted Debits: 


Insurance Prepaid ...... $ 
Unamortized Discount on 

RU ae oo a Hee n s ae 46 3,306 
Other Unadjusted Debits 2.185 


Premium on Capital and 
Debenture Stock 


36,960,154 


2999 ~~ | +  Debenture Stock...... 36,960,1: 
124 eee 513,731,129 
a 5,957,749 Profit and Loss Balance 252,947,332 

$1,860,037,600 $1,860,037,600 


ERIC A. LESLIE, Vice-President and Comptroller 


To the Shareholders, Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 


We have examined the above General Balance Sheet of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company as at 
the Income and Profit and Loss Accounts for the year 


compared them with the books and records of the Company. 


The records of the securities owned by 


holding securities in safe custody for the Company. 


In our opinion the General Balance Sheet, Income and Profit and Loss Accounts and the 
are properly drawn up so as to present fairly the financial position of the Company at Dec 
results of its operations for the year then ended, according to the best of our information and 


to us and as shown by the books of the Company 


Montreal, March 7, 1952 


ending on that date and other related schedules 


the Company at December 31, 1951, were verif 
those securities which were in the custody of its Treasurer and by certificates received from 


December 31, 195 
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PRICE WATERHOUSE & Co. Chartered Accountants 
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CREDITOR DR PART-OWNER? 


by P. M, Richards 


ROADLY speaking, there are two 
kinds. of investments. One con- 
sists of claims to money, such as 
bonds and mortgages, and the other of 
shares in the ownership of producing 





enterprises. The bondholder is a 
creditor, the shareholder a_ part- 
owner. The distinction between 
money and property investments is, 
of course, of particular importance 


in a period when the purchasing 
power of money is declining more or 
less persistently. 

The creditor is limited to a fixed 
return in dollars, no matter what their 
purchasing power is. In contrast, the 
shareholder is entitled to share in 
whatever income is available for dis- 
tribution to the owners after all ex- 


penses, debts and other charges have‘ 


been taken care of. If the company 
has increased its prices as its costs 
have advanced, has put aside more 


---A PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
FOR DEFENCE 


Canadair’s production of urgently required aircraft for the RCAF. such as the 


F-86* Sabre Jet. is symbolic of the contribution of private industry to a country’s safety. 


Once a Crown Company during those decisive days of World War I 








and since then operating as a private enterprise. Canadair 


has taken its place among Canada’s larger 


manufacturers. producing first civil aircraft such as 


the TCA North Stars. and now military planes. 


Today. in a country looking to industry for 


defence needs and to air power as the first line 


of defence. Canadair. as a private Company. 


is proud to do its part. 


(nada 


LIMITED, MONTREAL 





CAS2-8T 


"Made under licence from North American Aviation Inc 


for depreciation to cover the higher 
cost of renewing equipment, and jg 
still able to sell an adequate volume 
of its products, it will defeat inflg. 
tion and stay solvent. And so wil] 
its shareholders, to the extent o their 
investment in that enterprise. 

An interesting example of what 
happens to purchasing power in ap 
investment in equities as against an 
investment in a fixed money income 
is available from the record 0! Cana. 
dian Investment Fund Ltd., one of 
those concerns whose business ‘: js to 
sell their own shares to the pubic and 
invest the proceeds in a wide ‘ist of 
carefully-selected securities, -hosen 
for income and appreciation poss- 
bilities. The investment trust share. 
holder thereby has an equity in the 
company’s holdings proportionate to 
the number of his shares. He also 
has. diversification and experienced 
investment management. At the end 
of 1951, 79.87 per cent of Canadian 
Investment Fund’s holdings consisted 
of common stocks (62 issues). 8.8? 
per cent of Dominion Government 
bonds (5 issues), 3.72 per cent of 
preferred stocks (13 issues), and 7.59 
per cent of cash. 

Canadian Investment Fund _ began 
business in 1932. The records show 
that an investor who held shares jn 
Canadian Investment Fund that vield- 
ed him $1,000 of dividends in 1933, 
and who continued to hold the same 
number of shares, would have had 
gradual increases in dividends until 
in 1951 he received $2,153.85. This 
is a greater increase than that of the 
cost-of-living index, which rose from 
a 1933 average of 94.4 to a 195] 
average of 184.5 (1935-39=100). 

Actually, the dividends received in’ 
1951 had a purchasing power of 
$1,102.02 in terms of 1933 values. 
That’s defeating inflation! In con- 
trast, the purchasing power of an 
annuity income of $1,000 declined 
through the years until in 1951 it was 
only $511.65 in terms of 1933 dol 
lars. 

There’s no assurance, of course, 
that this or any other investment trust 
will make so striking a record in 
future. The increase in Canadian 
Investment Fund’s income and divi- 
dends over the years were due in 
part to the prolonged rise o! prices, 
in part to the great expansion of gen- 
eral business activity in Canada dur 
ing those years. Will both these fac- 
tors Operate in future? My guess 's 
that they will, with varying emphasis 
on one as against the other. Incident 
ally, Canadian Investment Fund was 
used as the example because 1! is both 
a pioneer in its field and the largest 
mutual fund in Canada. But man) 
other investment trusts also }.ave Im 
pressive records of income . d div 
dend growth that is greater ‘han the 
cost-of-living rise. 


The Real Trend? 


T THE MOMENT inves‘ors and 

business are very conscious of 
the weakening of many prices 4s 4 
result of the decline in consumer buy- 
ing. But it is important to remem 
ber that the short-term trend 1s often 
at variance with the long-te m. The 
decline in consumer-goods produc: 
tion is almost certainly no more than 
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d C. L. WALKER, 

a whose appointment as Assistant 

of Gencral Manager of The Royal 

9 Bank of Canada is announced. Mr. 
Walker has had a wide banking 

: experience in Canada, having 

in served as Inspector at the Super- 

id; J visor’s Department, Vancouver and 

3, at Head Office, Montreal, and 

ee more recently as Manager of Tor- 

se onto Branch. He is a native of 

his Clinton, Ont. and entered the bank 

the in 1928. * 
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in’ ALUMINIUM LIMITED 

: ANNUAL 

om MEETING 

201 

as RECORD DATE 

was 


The Annual Meeting of the Share- 
dol- holders of Aluminium Limited will, in 
; accordance with the By-laws of the 
Company, be held on Thursday, April 





anil 24th, 1952, at 11:00 o'clock in the 
trust morning, at the Head Office of the 
J in Company, 21st Floor, Sun Life Building, 
dian 1155 Metcalfe Street, Montreal, 
divi- Quebec, Canada. Pursuant to a 
. resolution of the Directors, only share- 
e in holders of record at the close of 
rices, business on March 25th, 1952, will be 
gen- entitled to receive notice of and to 
dur- vote at the meeting and at any 
; adjournment thereof. 
dae’ Montreal JAMES A. DULLEA 
ess 8 March 19th, 1952 Secretary 
yhasis im 
ident 
{ Was 
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: for the Annual Report 
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a business adjustment to current 
abnormal conditions and is not the 
beginning of anything like a real 
depression. 

It is now apparent that though 
1951 was a very good business year 
judged by whole-year figures, busi- 
ness was much better in the first half 
than in the second. About mid-year 
there began to be evidences of a gen- 
eral contraction of non-defence busi- 
ness, and retailers’ stocks and manu- 
facturers’ inventories began to pile 
up. This trend became more marked 
as the second half-year advanced and 
continued through the first quarter of 
1952. 

What caused this buying contrac- 
tion? The tax increases and credit 
restrictions which came into effect a 
year ago are blamed, and no doubt 
are partly responsible, but there are 
evidences that the contraction is 
largely a reaction from the splurge 
of buying which followed the out- 
break of the Korean War in June, 
1950. Then consumers and business- 
men rushed to fill known and anti- 
cipated wants, in the expectation that 
scarcities would result from a much 
more drastic armament program than 
has actually developed. Manufac- 
turers stepped up production, imports 
increased. The scarcities did not 
show up and soon there were sur- 
pluses overhanging the market. Many 
consumers postponed purchases in 
the hope of price reductions. Though 
the price cuts materialized, they have 
not brought much buying so far. 

The prospect is that consumer buy- 
ing will pick up again when, and 
only when, sufficient new consumer 
wants have developed, and when the 
public realizes that current price-cuts 
are abnormal (not justified by pro- 
duction costs) and that prices are 
more likely to rise over the longer- 
term than to decline substantially: 
that, in short, it is more dangerous 
to wait than to buy now. That realiza- 
tion should not be long delayed. With 
our rapid population growth and big 
expansionary developments across the 
country, new consumer needs are 
accumulating fast. 


Rising Costs 
——— the real, deep business 
danger is not slow consumer buy- 
ing but inflation. Behind the cur- 
rent downturn, pressure on prices is 
mounting steadily because of rapidly 
rising labor costs in every stage of 
production, and because of high and 
pyramiding taxes. The inflationary 
vicious circle is now evident every- 
where. High taxes commonly require 
a much larger prices rise than is 
necessary to cover increased wage 
costs, and the inevitable result is new 
wage demands. 

Where does this cycle end? In, 
maybe, an economic smash-up that 
brings large-scale unemployment and 
wage-cuts? Not at this time, prob- 
ably, because there is so much capital 
investment and defence spending im- 
mediately ahead that an unemploy- 
ment crisis is scarcely possible. There 
will be plenty of jobs soon, if not now, 
for those willing to make the personal 
adjustments involved. But over the 
next months we may see an accentua- 
tion of the present boom-and-hard- 
times combination. 
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Yes, club soda makes any drink more refresh- 
ing. It points-up flavor . . 
of its own. Don’t be satisfied with undepend- 
able tap water! Give your drinks the fine mixer 
they deserve, Canada Dry Sparkling Water, 
world’s finest! Order some today. 


. but adds no flavor 


WATER | 


» Important 4/5 of Your Drink 


IMPORTED 


CANADA DRY 
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So precious 
youll never 
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AT EASTER 
give the Nobel Prize novel i 


BARABBAS 


BY PAR LAGERKVIST 


; 


THE EQUATIONS OF LOVE—by Ethel Wilson 


“A book of tremendous —Macmillan—$2.75. 


power ... Rarely has the 
theme been handled with so 
much understanding.’’— 


James Scott, Toronto Telegram 


by Marjorie Wilkins Campbell 


OMETIMES, when you have fin- 

ished reading a book the bouquet 

lingers. “The Equations of Love” is 
$2.50 such a book. 

Readers of Ethel Wilson’s two ear- 

CLARKE IRWIN lier books, “Hetty Dorval” and “The 


NEI} nngeent Traveler” will understand 
ny) AKO nem, (mis latest DOK, .acwaly 
two short novels, is an extension of 
the author’s delightful personality. 
Neither “Tuesday and Wednesday” 
nor “Lilly’s Story” deal with great 
love. There’s actually only one brief 
moment of passion in the two stories 
and Lilly shatters that by slapping 
the gardener’s face and he calls her 
a hell-cat. Yet, seen through Mrs. 
Wilson’s whimsical, knowing eyes the 
selfish love of Myrt for Mort in 
“Tuesday and Wednesday” and the 
instinctive love of Lilly for her baby 
in “Lilly’s Story” aren’t far from the 
fundamental equation. 

Not that Ethel Wilson bothers 
much with causes and effects. Like 
by a woman gathering herbs for a bou- 

quet she takes a little of this and a 

Weds nT MAURIER little of that, fragrance and flavor, the 
sharp and the sweet and the bitter, 
and blends them with casual delight. 
Occasionally you are irritated by the 
FROM presence of the author; most of the 

time you are charmed. 
“Tuesday and Wednesday” is the 


' 
8 U R N ! E é Ss story of Myrtle (Myrt) and her fool- 
B Oo O K $ H Oo p ish, unsuccessful husband Mortimer 


(Mort) Johnson; Auntie Emblem, 
100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 plump, pink and remembering love 

MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID but lacking the urge to do anything 
about it; Victoria May Tritt who 


ZANZIBAR PACKET FREE works behind a notions counter and 


_ 


ORDER YOUR BOOKS 


buys a movie magazine every Friday 
Also includ 





Abys ia—Caym 


1 onies and saves the stories to read in bed 
Malt 


Bie Seas a Sunday morning so as to have some- 
postage thing to look forward to, and their 


GRAY STAMP COMPANY friends. There are the people they 


DEPT. S.N. TORONTO CANADA think about working for, or gossip 








Brand-New ANNIVERSARY EDITION of 


Hurlbut’s 
STORY OF THE BIBLE 


THE 3.000.000th copy of. this famous 
religious classic comes off press in 1952! 


@ Over 200 Illustra- 


tions in Color It will be a magnificent restyled and reset 
@ 32 Full-Color edition of HU RLBUTS STORY OF THE 
3-Dimensional BIBLE designed to present an appear- 
Reproductions by ance of quality that will reduce sales resist- 


Domenico ance to zero. Over 200 illustrations in color, 

Mastroianni inftluding 32. full-color reproductions of 

three-dimensional Bible tableaux modeled 

@ 16 Full-Color exclusively for this 672-page edition, add to 
Paintings by 


. this book's long-time appeal. Conceded to 
Robert Leinweber be the nation’s best-selling Bible story book, 


@ 160 Two-Color HURLBUTS STORY OF THE BIBLE 
Drawings by —Anniversary Edition—is due to sell 
Steele Savage BETTER THAN EVER! 


at your bookstore 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., LIMITED 


BOOK 
FRAGRANCE AND FLAVOR 


about. There is the absorbing hour 
spent by Mort when he visits the mor- 
tician’s stockroom with his friend the 
mortician’s caretaker and sentimen- 
tally pictures Myrt in the prettiest 
coffin, the blue lined one. And then 
it isn’t Myrt who actually dies but 
Mort. In the end Myrt becomes a 
hero’s widow instead of a woman 
wronged because Victoria May rises 
to the only sublime moment of her 
drab lifetime and invents a brave but 
improbable end for Mort. 

“Lilly’s Story” is the life of an un- 
wanted little girl who grew up afraid 
of two things only—Trouble and the 
police. She runs away from Yow the 
Chinaman when the police catch him, 
meets up with Ranny the Welshman 
and then invents Walter Hughes so 
that she can become his widow in 
respectable black and give her—and 
Ranny’s—baby the advantages Lilly 
never had, including a name. As 
young Mrs. Walter Hughes, widow of 
an “edjicated and superior man who 
was killed by a stallion on the 
prairies” Lilly enables Baby to grow 
up happily and to marry a lawyer. 
That accomplished she does away 
with her life’s secret by marrying the 
widower from Winnipeg, Mr. Sprock- 
ett, though not till she has confessed; 
she just had to confess that she wore 
an adaptation: 

“It’s when they take and cut your 
hair and fix it so’s you can put it 
on again.” 


Collector's Passion 


GRAND RIGHT AND LEFT — by Louis Kronen- 
berger—Macmillan—$3.75. 


by Melwyn Breen 


HILARIOUS spoof in the high- 
£X farce manner, this is the story of 
Gordon Cary, the richest man in the 
world, who has a passion for collect- 
ing things. As the world’s richest 
man he owns “four spas . . . an inland 
sea... a buffer state.” He is some- 
times frustrated in his acquisitions: 
“he couldn’t get Westminster Abbey 
and he only has half—and the wrong 
half at that—of Chicago.” 

At the book’s opening he has ex- 
hausted all the possibilities for his col- 





—Gray Foy 


GRAND RIGHT AND LEFT” 


REVIEWS. 





—R. +H Marlow 


ETHEL WILSON 


lecting passion and is despondent. A 
brilliant suggestion on the part of his 
wife launches him on the main point 
of the novel: why doesn’t he collect 
people? This Cary does and speedily 
acquires the Duke of Hampshire (the 
last of his line and penniless): Mon- 
sieur Fleury-Tallyrousse (a distin- 
guished and world- -weary diplomat of 
eclipsed reputation) ; Maria Findley 
(brilliant satirical novelist). He failed 
to acquire Winston Churchill but his 
collection nevertheless pleases him, 
especially since Tallyrousse’s niece, 3 
beautiful and young widow accom. 
panies her uncle to New York (where 
Cary’s 300-room mansion and mv. 
seum is located). 

The changes Kronenberger rings 
on this delightful situation are spright- 
ly and very very funny. There is, no 
doubt, some serious underlying point 
that the American businessman, hay- 
ing gutted Europe of its art treasures 
and its fortune hunting aristocracy, 
can only turn for fresh sensation to 
buying its people like serfs for show: 
pieces (there may be an echo or two 
of Gogol’s “Dead Souls”). But the 
book is so lighthearted and so pre: 
posterous in the right way otf farce 
that only the very seriously minded 
will look for lessons. 

In the main, the book’s value lies 
in the engaging characters, both col: 
lectors and collected, the author has 
drawn. The unexpected turn Carys 
idea takes—he falls in love with the 
young widow—provides the denoue- 
ment of the book and also the author's 
graceful exit from an idea that can 
bear just exactly as much strain as he 
gives it, and no more. 


Designing Master 


MY LIFE, MY STAGE—by Ernest Ster —Long 
mans, Green—$5.00. 


by Lucy Van Gogh 


1 R. STERN was the le.ding 
de stage designer of the first halt 
of the century. He is obvi sly 4 
man of great concentration on: 
single subject; he writes severa’ page 
about a very famous production o 
the 1910 period which is rectly 
named on the dust-cover as ©Suml: 
run”, and he calls it “Sumurum 
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throughout and never mentions the 
author. the composer or the choreog- 
rapher. we! 

A play to him is something on 
which the stage designer builds a 
specticle—and that of course is what 
makes him a great stage designer, but 
4 dit!icult man to work with. Rein- 
hardt his great chief, had exactly 
the sime quality, and the things that 
he did to plays were beyond belief. 
(Theis is beginning to be a reaction 
again’ this concentration on décor, 
just there was nearly half a century 
earlic, against the “actor-manager” 
style .° producing. ) 

“Thee is in this book quite a lot 
of pr uresque reminiscence of Aus- 
tria, | ussia and Germany in the early 


vears -/ the century, before 1914 had 
laid i blighting hand on what was 


certaii) Va very class-conscious but 
also « very delightful life. And Mr. 
Stern s also, as his trade requires, a 
clever rapid-sketch artist, and the 
book .ontains some 75 lively draw- 
ings. is made amply clear that 
Stern hus a genius for perceiving how 
to use costume and stage properties 
to sugzest character and atmosphere, 
but whether his book will help others 
to develop the same genius is ques- 
tionable: there is certainly very little 
instruction as to how the trick is done. 


Homely Chat 


THE PARSLEYS AND THE SAGE — by Norris 
Hodgins—Ryerson—$3.00. 


by Hal Tracey 


[rok NEWSPAPER _ columnists, 
especially those venturing into the 
realm of humor, the acid test of their 
work must be to have their daily or 
weekly efforts collected in book form. 
Here, they can be analyzed and com- 
pared, and must stand up to more 
than the cursory readership they get 
over the morning coffee cups, or after 
dinner in the evenings. 

This book, based on a humorous 
column called “Question of the 
Week”, by “Sam Ray”, which appears 
in the Saturday magazine section of 
the Ottawa Evening Citizen, stands 
the test surprisingly well. 

Obviously, Mr. Hodgins has an 
advantage over the daily columnists, 
since he only has to amuse his read- 
ers once a week. But the framework 
he has set up for his columns seems 
to have left him plenty of room for 
llexibility. His Lynn Belvedere-type 
sage, James W. Hornblower, can dis- 
course readily on a wide range of sub- 
jects to Lem and Petunia Parsley, 
with whom he is a boarder. His 
advice. which he bestows freely, is 
necessirily given briefly, in the short 
period at breakfast before the morn- 
ing dosh for the bus, or just before 
bedtime. This saves Mr. Hodgins 
rom he common pitfall into which 
many humorists fall, of belaboring a 
subje 





i! ( —Ernest Stern 
CC STUMES: “THE MERRY WIDOW” 





—Ernest Stern 


BALLET: ‘THE GREEN FLUTE” 


Mr. Hodgins is Director of Inform- 
ation in the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Ottawa, and has contributed 
frequently to periodicals on both sides 
of the border. His latest book is a 
welcome contribution to the growing 
field of Canadian humor. P 


Writers & Writing 


HE BY-LINE BALL, annual 

frolic sponsored by Toronto Men’s 
and Toronto Women’s Press Clubs, 
will be held at the Royal York Hotel, 
Saturday, May 3, the night following 
the annual National Awards Dinner. 
Press folks come from all over Can- 
ada for these events and Toronto gets 
ready for a terrific party. 


@ ARTHUR Mayse got background 
material for his latest adventure 
novel, “The Desperate Search,” from 
bits of his own experiences covering 


newspaper assignments in northern 
British Columbia. When Ardagh, 


bush pilot, sees a rock face loom out 
of the fog before his plane, his re- 
actions are those of author Mayse 
who “Knows what goes on in one’s 
head (and stomach) at such time.” 

Mayse, born within dog-sledding 
distance of Norway House, by Red 
River, Manitoba, and raised on Van- 
couver Island, points out that melo- 
dramatic elements are in his story be- 
cause melodramatic things happen in 
Canada. He observes: “I don’t hold 
with self-appointed spokesmen for the 
nation who insist we Canadians are 
cold, grey people.” 

Apropos: often people who com- 
plain of lack of color, friendliness, 
humor, and dramatic qualities in 
others are conspicuously lacking in 
these attributes themselves. Well: 
“Like attracts like”, “The faults you 
see in others are your own”. Turn to 
copy-book maxims, almanacs, or psy- 
chologists, for your own definition. 


w “At The Devil’s Booth”, 700-page 
novel dealing with one man’s fight 
against totalitarianism during World 
War II, was published by Doubleday 
March 31. Written by ERwIN LEss- 
NER, novel tells story of a Viennese 
newspaper publisher and soldier who, 
after the fall of Austria, fought on 
against the Nazis in Czechoslovakia 
and Norway and Russians in Finland. 


@ Oxford University Press, in May, 
wilt bring out another book by 
RACHEL CARSON: “Under the Sea- 
Wind”; her first book. It portrays 
mystery of the sea along Atlantic sea- 
board of North American continent: 
being re-issued because author has 
built up an enormous reading public 
since “The Sea Around Us”, USS. 
National Book Award in non-fiction. 
Some say “hypnotic” prose’ style IS 
reason. Rica 
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AVAILABLE AGAIN 


THE 


large book and magnificently produced .. .” 


Night 





stock at 


@ 12 


Hailed as “the best general-purposes 


CANADIAN OXFORD ATLAS 


“It will be a reliable work of reference for many years, and it is 


a very 


B. K. Sandwell in Saturday 


Overwhelming demand for this completely 
new Aflas exhausted the supply shortly 
ater publication last fall. We are happy 
to announce that the Af/as is once again in 


booksellers across the country. 


Check these features 
® Entirely new 


@ 120 pages of maps 


pages of maps of Canada 


@ Five new projections 


@ Six colours. New system of colour- 
layering indicating ground elevation 


@ Index-Gazetteer of 60,000 names 


$8.50 


atlas in existence’, The Canadian 


Oxford Atlas is an invaluable reference work which belongs on the 


library shelf of every Canadian. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


As entertaining as HETTY DORVAL 
As refreshing as THE INNOCENT TRAVELLER 


THE 


EQUATIONS 


OF LOVE 
BY ETHEL WILSON 


Vancouver is largely the scene for 

these two delightful and readable stories, 
TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY and 

LILLY'S STORY, which together make up 


Mrs. Wilson's third 


book. 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLER'S $2.75 


MACMILLAN 


7Q Bond St., Toronto 


FINAL CLOSE-OUT OFFER! 





Gladiolus are scarce so act now to get these 
wonderful GLADIOLUS BULBS at less 
than 2c each! Assortment from flaming reds, 
yellows, purples, blues, pinks, whites, peach, 
multicolor, etc., now ready for first blooms 
and with many years of flowering ahead. 
Any bulb not developing first planting re- 
placed free. Tremendous saving in these 
young virile bulbs already 114" to 214” in 
circumference. Truly an unbeatable offer 
Order now on approval. 


SEND NO MONEY 


When your carton of 100 Gladiolus bulbs 
and 3 extra Tuberoses arrives pay postman 
only $1.69 plus C.O.D. postage. Remember, 
these bulbs must develop to your satisfac- 
tion or your money will be refunded. But 
hurry! Send in your order today. This is 
a bargain you'll hate to miss. 


MICHIGAN BULB CO. OF CANADA, LT9. 
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we will inclu 
mo extra cost 
3 TUBEROSES 
Bloom into tall 
waxy white flowers 
2-3 ft. tall, extreme 
ly fragrant 








, Dept. GW-24?, 320 Jon2s Ave., Toronto 8, Ont. 
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. the newest, 


lighter-than-air version of this 


enchanting fragrance ... 


in the erystal 


perfection of an exquisite bottle... $6.00 





From France. comes Elizabeth Arden’s 


newest. most romantic tragrance .. . 

the exquisite plumed bottle. like the 

perfume itself. is a work of art 
$8.75 to $43.25 





For the final fillip of fragrance .. . 


the silken softness, and subtle, lingering 


' ' 
per 


My 


fume of Elizabeth Arden 


Love Dusting Powder. . . $4.25 


Lj het, yrdle 


SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 


WORLD OF WOMEN 





THE RED CROSS PITCHES IN 


OW in Japan is an eight-woman 
welfare team, recruited by the 
Canadian Red Cross at the request 
of the Department of National De- 
fence. This isn’t a short, pleasure 
junket. Tour of duty is the usual 
military one-year. There won't be 
time for parties and sight-seeing tours. 
Eight workers will spread out pretty 
thin over the work to be done in can- 
teens, visiting in hospitals, teaching 
therapeutic handicrafts, helping to 
straighten out soldiers’ personal and 
family-at-home problems. But, of 
course, this team is looked upon just 
as a forerunner of others. They will 
pioneer the needs, the methods of 
approach. 

They themselves had a hectic two 
weeks of crammed study before they 
flew to Japan. A capsule welfare 
course was prepared for them by 
Professor Charles E. Hendry, School 
of Social Work, University of To- 
ronto. They were given a clear-cut 
picture of the job facing them 
the different physical setting and how 
it affected their work . . . the kinds 
of understanding, knowledge and 
skills required to get the work done 

the whole range of recreation 
needs . . . even a briefing on our 
diplomatic relations in the Far East. 
They interviewed men returned from 
Korea. 


A' L THIS and shots for typhoid, par- 
1 atyphoid, tetanus, diphtheria, 
small-pox, yellow fever, cholera, and 
faced more in Japan for malaria and 
sleeping sickness. It was quite a fort- 
night! But all the girls had been hand 
picked and all had had previous ex- 
perience in the armed forces or in 
active Red Cross work. 

Each girl has a definite contribu- 
tion to the team .. . from their leader, 
Manitoba-born Ruth Doern with her 
administrative ability . to arts-and- 
crafts specialist Annette Labrie of 
Quebec City . to Joan Watson of 


Toronto who has taken art courses 

and has done welfare work with the 

Canadian Paraplegic Association. 
Three of the girls are completely 





bilingual, including Annette {| abrie 
In fact, Gertrude Trottier of Mont. 
real speaks Polish as well. A!so she 
has diplomas from the University 
of Montreal in both Library ang 
Social Work, a nursing and « com. 
mercial course and a summer © Yale 
University on alcohol studie. The 
third bilingualist is another Mont. 
realer, Simone Masson, who js q 
trained dental nurse among other 
accomplishments, such as pain ing. 


wo of the team are Ott.wans: 

Eleanor Dundas, a former secre. 
tary to the personnel manager of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance. and 
Sheila Douglas who was in ‘he re. 
search department of the Bank of 
Canada. Both served as Red Cross 
VAD’s during the World War 

The only other Westerner, besides 
Leader Doern, is Virginia Cook of 
Calgary. She holds a BCom from the 
University of Toronto and _ served 
with the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board during the War, as well as do- 
ing welfare work in Canadian Mili. 
tary Hospitals in England and Bel- 
gium. 

The Red Cross is fortunate ; 
acquiring Ruth Doern as leader. Ac 
tually she’s just on loan from. the 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs in 
Manitoba. With diploma from Schoo 
of Social Work, U of Toronto, she 
had extensive experience in various 
types of welfare work; organized the 
DVA Welfare Services in Newtound 
land and did outstanding work tor the 
Red Cross in the Manitoba 195 
floods. 

In Japan, the girls will be “uni- 
formed civilians attached to _ the 
armed forces”. No rank badge adorns 
their suit-uniforms. Reason? Ord 
narily they would rank as_ officers 
thus cutting them off from  casua 
contact with the other ranks. 

Two centres of their activities 
the Commonwealth Leave Centre in 
Tokyo and the Commonwealth Hos- 
pital some miles south at Kurc 

Noted with interest: There isn't i 
blonde among the lot! 


—!-hn Steelé 


RED CROSS WELFARE TEAM for Far Eastern Theatre: (Back row, | to |: Rut 
Doern, Supervisor, Winnipeg; Simone Masson, Montreal; Virginia Coo<, Col 
gary, Gertrude Trottier, Montreal; (front row, | to r) Annette Labrie, Queb °c City 
Eleanor Dundas, Ottawa; Sheila Douglas, Ottawa; and Joan Watson, | vron'd 
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CONCERNING FOOD 


FOR EASTER DINNER 


by Marjorie Thompson Flint 


Mix sugar and cornstarch in top of 
double boiler. Add egg and stir until 
well blended. Gradually add milk, 
keeping mixture smooth. Cook over 
boiling water stirring constantly, until 
mixture thickens about 8 to 10 min- 
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rie. utes. (If mixture tends to be lumpy, 
nt- beat with rotary beater until smooth). 
she OUD FOR the Easter feast is al- edges of pans. These tabs make it | Remove from heat and stir in lemon 
ity most as traditional as Christmas easy to lift baked layers from pans. rind. Cover and cool thoroughly. 
ind HB fare... luscious hams, golden roast- _— Place circles on bottoms of pans and — Add lemon juice and mix well. Spread 
m- ed chickens and, in some parts of the grease foil and sides lightly. between torte layers. 
ale land, ‘oung lamb. Complement these Cream butter with lemon rind until 
he with new vegetables, serve with ap- smooth. Gradually add ¥2 cup sugar @ Gourmet touches: For a tart ac- 
nt R propri.te trimmings, and you have a and beat until light and fluffy. Add | companiment to meats, add a little "ae 
Pa dinner worthy of the occasion. In egg yolks, blend well. Sift flour with vinegar or prepared horseradish to a 1] 
her plannivy the dessert there’s scope baking powder and salt. Add dry chilled applesauce . . . Crumble a little re x || 
; } a-pleni) and we're including the de- ingredients alternately with the eva- | Oka or Roquefort type cheese into ¥ [| 
I tailed ecipe for an elegant Lemon porated milk—beginning and ending cups of consomme . Try baked ts ns 4 || 
ns: Cocon.i Torte to serve eight or ten with flour. Turn into prepared cake apples stuffed with sausage meat . . . A | 
cre: apprec itive guests. pans. Whip the egg whites until they Stick a narrow strip of green celery in “ ere . rl 
the 7 = This could be a very adequate hold a soft peak. Then very gradual- glasses of tomato juice. It will serve 3 ere || 
and [i Easter jinner: ly add the % cup sugar. Spread a double purpose; act as a stirrer and 
. : Seafood Cocktail i 4c pg: tg — hte br = rag taka Can- | 
sais Meib: Toast and Tiny Hot Rolls pie a a r — Zs aaa ues 
Roust Capon, Celery Stuffing a | 
Steamed Mew Potatoes oven rack in lower part of oven. Bake 
ides ee in a slow oven (325°) for about 40 
. Salad Bowl Wine Jelly minutes, or bee pie a ope and 
Xe Lemma Cocomu Tore coconut is toasted a light brown. 
ved Coffee Remove from oven and run spatula 
rade around edges of layers. Let cool in | | 
do pans about 10 minutes. Then lift i | 
Mili. J lemon Coconut Torte layers out by tabs and place on racks 
Bel: Gerves © ta 90: to cool. When cold, run spatula be- 
cup butter tween foil and bottom of cake. Then 
: teaspoon grated lemon rind place one layer on a cake plate and 
~ cup sugar remove — ee with cold Lemon \ 
- 1 eggs, “separated | oe phe vie of = bossa: 
a cup sifted cake flour antien oe gh —? aa a 
‘i teaspoon baking powder SE SP OR TOP EO Sey 
ou 's teaspoon salt “Hi LA 
the 3 tablespoons evaporated milk Lemon Cream Filling : 
und oe ¥Y2 cup sugar 
r the cup moist shredded coconut 2 tablespoons cornstarch 
195) fe Cut circles of aluminum foil to 1 egg, slightly beaten 
i line bottoms of two 9-inch cake pans, 134 cups evaporated milk 
‘uni: J leaving 2 tab ends on opposite sides 1 teaspoon grated lemon rind 
the [of circles long enough to overlap 3 tablespoons lemon juice 
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n' FOUNDATION PLANTING 
- Each I 
MOUNTBATTEN JUNIPER ..... Pesos ts 24-30 ins. $6.75 
REEVE, GEHIWUMEEND  secccscscccscanceasccsssceceess 18-24 ins. 4.50 
SAVINS JUNIPER .......................0008 18-24 ins. 3.75 
MUGHO PINE ..... Pipe e cons sesévnacsccne, VOD HIS: 3.75 
GRUPPUNESE VEW .........0cc5cccccceveccccicssscns 15-18 ins. 5.00 ? i 
WENNER EIU oi 25 oo cciicessevscccosscoeadd 24-30 ins. 6.75 CELI¢9 mp ( a 2 
COV PEON rose cnc c ee cns ede cconesse one svcd saaiendy | POOH UNESe S20 
PVMAMIIEY CEDAR .oo ioe. c.ccc.cccccsccccsdeesccs 30-36 ins. 4.25 i 
GMO ECRI ooo oek di hcl ictdedveestiec eee 12-15 ins. 3.50 ALSO | 






For an extensive list of Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses and Perennials, send for our illustrated 


CATALOGUE. Free on request. Uptown JAEGER Department ' 
A COMPLETE LANDSCAPE SERVICE ‘| 


‘SHERIDAN NURSERIES JOAN RIGBY 


LIMITED 
104 BLOOR STREET WEST 





HEAD OFFICE: 4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5 
NURSERIES: Sheridan, Ontario 
SALES STATIONS: 2827 Yonge St. (at Strathgowan) Toronto 






n Steele 


: Ruth Store: MI. 4969 Accessory Department MI. 7636 


, Cal 1186 Bay St. (at Bloor) Toronto 
- City Lakeshore No. 2 Highway at Clarkson, Ont. STORE HOURS: 
ronto 5975 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q. 9 to 5.30 — Daily Including Saturdays l te 
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WALL 


RENOVATION 
IN HOMES CHURCHES BUILDINGS 


For 45 years we have renovated by special processes. 
iave studied, developed and e Wallpaper of every description 









applied wall renovating 
process to suit every con- @ Painted surfaces, flat or gloss 
ceivable type of decorated ~ eo ys Sls 
surface. and served thous- ® Cotton ceiling and walls 
ands of homes and insti- @ Mural and gold leaf 

1 »ughout the Pro- 





e Glazed and blended surface: 
e Stucco and caenstone surfaces 


I rk is carried out 
simplicity and speed 
by our men who have had 
years of training in apply- 


ing our processes for each @ Churchand theatre decorations 
individual requirement of 


the surface to be renovated e Wall finishes of every type 
Write x telephone PR. 1467, for estimates and full details 


A. TEOLIS LIMITED, 4 COLLIER STREET, TORONTO 


e Acoustical surfaces of all types 











So frightened 
and pathetic— 
holding a 
piece of 

a doll 








from a prison camp in Germany, has not worked since 1945. With her own tired hands, and 
and tin, Elena's mother put together a pitiful shack. You can imagine 
ow bitter cold it is in winter. Last year, Elena, trying to warm herself at their brazier went 
50 close and fell in, painfully carbonizing her little left hand. Her mother writes ‘‘She cried 
so very much that I promised myself that for the coming year my child would have warm 
Where can I find such things for my little one? How can I protect her 


with old pieces of wood 
h 
t ‘ 


clothes and a doll 
and help her? 
The war still goes on for Elena and such children. Your help can mean love and security 
and finally rehabilitation. The Plan is dedicated to Peace in a world where our children will 
have to live with these children we need your help to help them! 

You alone, or as a member of a group, can help these children by becoming a Foster 


Parent. You will immediately be sent the case history and picture of ‘‘your’’ child upon 
receipt of application with initial payment. Your relationship with ‘‘your’’ child is on a 
most personal level we do no mass relief. Each child, treated as an individual, receives 
ng, shelter, education and medical care according to his or her needs 

is told that you are his or her Foster Parent, and correspondence through our 


At once the child is touched by love and thus a sense of belonging is 






our’’ child 


encouraged 





created 
The Foster Parents’ Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian, independent relief 
England by Major J. Langdon-Davies in 1937, and helping children 


organization organized in 
International headquarters are in 


Greece, France, Belgium, Italy, Holland and England 
New York. Financial statements are filed with the Montreal Department of Social Welfare and 
full information is available to any competent authority in Canada 

Already many Canadians are Foster Parents. Join them today. Funds are needed 
desperately for plastic surgery, artificial limbs, artificial eyes, that the children who have 

cruelly may have the necessary aids to give them some comfort, hope and love. 


suffered 





Your 2Ip is not only vital to a child struggling for life itself—but also toward world under- 
standing and friendshiy Your help can mean—and do—so much. Won't you share with 
one of them, please? 


All contributions deductible for Income Tax purposes. 


FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN FOR WAR CHILDREN 


Partial List of Sponsors and Foster Parents 
Chief Justice Thibaudeau Rinfret—Rev. Dr. E. R. Fairweather, M.A.—J. Q. Maunsell, Q.C. 
Mr. J. M. Wynn—Anna Freud—Mary Pickford—Dame Sybil Thorndike—Thomas Mann 
Dr. F. R. Wilkinson—Dr. S. Graham Ross. 





FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN FOR WAR CHILDREN, DEPT. S72., 
P.O. Box 65, Station ‘’B’’ Montreal, Que., Canada 


A. | wish to become a Foster Parent of a War Child for one year. If possible, sex 
| will pay $15 a month for one year ($180.00). Payments will be made quarterly ( 





yearly ( ), monthly ( ). | enclose herewith my first payment $ 
B. | cannot “adopt” a child, but | would like to help a child by contributing $ 
Nome 
Address 
City Prov Date 


Contributions are deductible from Income Tax 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE I1 
Company in Hamilton, adds _ con- 
sultant duties on appliance design, to 
preparation of advertising and recipe 
booklets. Or visitors may find her su- 


pervising food photography, doing 
quality control tests on ranges and 
appliances or arranging a cooking 
school. 

Kay Taggart of Canadian Wall- 


paper Manufacturers Limited has a 
job that intrigues even other home 
economists. A Master’s degree in 
Housing and Design was _ valuable 
postgraduate training for her posi- 
tion. She helps women plan_ their 
home decorating schemes, make their 
homes more attractive, more com- 
fortable, and happier to live in. Un- 
der the name of Frances James, Miss 
Taggart lectures to women’s groups, 
weekly decorating 


and prepares a 
newspapers and 


column for use by 
radio stations. 

The Canadian Dairy Foods Service 
Bureau has a dynamic home eco- 
nomics personality in Marie Fraser 
(Jean Fewster, who hails from Sas- 
katoon). Besides preparing and dis- 
tributing material for use in food 
columns and over the air, Miss Fras- 
er has her own radio program. She 
also acts as consultant on the Bureau’s 
food advertising, and deals with 
queries from homemakers — across 
Canada. 

Government agencies also depend 
on the services of home economists— 


a 


BONE CHINA 


MADE IN ENGLANC 





suit Canadians everywhere. 





Oo 
Cries Os (ina 


The superb croftsmanship of MINTON china in your home will 
always be a cherished treasure. 
gold on pure white, is superb dignity and loveliness priced to 


and one of the newest departments 
to add to its staff and facilitic. is the 
Department of Fisheries at «ita, 
There, Helen McKercher wo ks jp, 
der the department chief, Fuith Fy, 
liot, herself a home economics grag. 
uate. Miss McKercher supervises 
three other graduate home economists 
in the testing and development of 
recipes for home and quantii\ feed. 
ing, and preparing of leaflets nd fe. 
ports. She also addresses meetings on 
the preparation and food vai ies of 
Canadian fish. 


H" EN WaTTIE of Toronto’. Ryer. 
son Institute of Technolosy ang 
Doris Runciman of Mount  \jlison 
University in Sackville, NB, ar imong 
home economics graduates rking 
directly in the teaching pro’ ession, 
Miss Wattie is resident super\ sor in 
a modern home centre where. as ap 
application of their theoretics! traip- 
ing, advanced students deal wit! home 
problems in a home atmosphere. The 
Home Management House is a ney 
and prideful addition to the Institute, 
where all home economics training js 
in charge of Mrs. Gladys Dobson, 
a home economics graduate. Miss 
Runciman left the management of 
her own successful business to teach 
home economics students at col- 
lege level. Her business experience 
bears fruit for her classes, through 
both her teaching and vocational help 

Readers across the country know 





“Gold Rose” with its wide band f 


SEE IT AT CANADA'S LEADING CHINAWARE STORES} | 









—or write Meakin & Ridgway (Canada) Ltd, 
55 Wellington St. W., Toronto, for the name of your nearest dea 
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Katherine Caldwell Bayley and her 
ois Caldwell, by their articles 
on food and household equipment in 


sistet! 


Canadian Home Journal. Marie 
Holme-. Director of Chatelaine Insti- 
tute, «!so has an enthusiastic nation- 
wide tollowing—as has Marjorie EI- 
wood of the Star Weekly. 

Sari DAY NIGHT’S own Marjorie 
Flint ‘s raising a young family at the 
same | ne she edits her weekly food 





colum ; 
Thee are other home economists 
who are also journalists—down East, 


out West, and in Ontario. Emmie 
Oddie of the Western Producer is a 
farme! wife living in Milestone, 
Saskatchewan. Mrs. Oddie is busy not 
only with her writing and farm work, 
but wii raising two active children. 
Her ex.cnsive home economics train- 
ing and her present home life, fit her 
perfect for her work of writing for 
other m women, and taking part 
in home forum broadcasts. 


N ADDITION to writing, food edi- 
le est, Or supervise testing of 
recipes; plan and supervise food pho- 
tography; answer reader enquiries; 
advise manufacturers on food prod- 
ucts and equipment; prepare cook 


’ hooks for distribution to their read- 
' ers, and for use of manufacturers. 


And not the least interesting of the 


» activities of food editors—and many 
' other home economists—is attending 


conventions across Canada and in the 


+ States, to bring themselves up to date 
> on the latest in food and equipment. 


Unusual in Canada—though not in 
the United States—is work of home 
economists in advertising agencies. 
One Canadian agency employs two 
whose major work relates to the 
writing of advertising copy for food 
products. As well as writing, this 
work calls for planning and taking 
food photographs, testing of food 
products, checking on advertisements 
while they are in production, and 
dealing with consumers’ questions. 
One of the most interesting jobs in 
the entire home economics field. 


- GIRLS interested in home eco- 
nomics, the question naturally 
arises—what makes a successful home 


» 


One requirement is interest in food 


and nutrition, or in textiles, or home 
Management. Next, the hopeful young 
B home economist should realize that 
@her training, and worthwhile home 
m economics jobs, are not cinches 





but 


m that the work is of the happiest and 

most satisfying kind. Finally, girls 
| Who spire to home economics ca- 
fH reers, must be prepared for work 
pwhich is full of stimulating and in- 


emergencies. 

p 6th are many fine home-eco- 
Pnomic.s courses open to Canadian 
girls. ntrance requirement is usually 


gt 


> Matriculation or honor matriculation, 


Or eyuivalent—and the courses run 
Irom ‘wo to four years. An aptitude 
for sciences will help the educational 
@ period 


A period of postgraduate training 
is des‘rable. Length of this training 


» tics For many home economics 
B jobs < is, and will for some time 


pProve reasonably brief because of 
Shortuve of trained workers. 
Salaries in the early stages of a 


Fack pine, varying 
from stateliness to 
stunted forms, is used 


for kraft pulp. 


home-economics career compare with 
that of a junior stenographer. But 
promising home economists make 
swift headway, and can eventually 
demand salaries equal to those of 
comparable male executives. In fact, 
we have heard men say that if they 
had known the kind of salaries top 
home economists earn, they would 
have studied home economics them- 
selves! 
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——— ST.ANDREWS COLLEGE—— 


AURORA ONTARIO 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


THE SIR JOSEPH FLAVELLE SCHOLARSHIP OF $1000. PER YEAR, 
AND 5 OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS OF $700. EACH 


are offered for open competition among boys in Grade IX or higher who wish to 
enter St. Andrew’s next September. Examination on 15th and 16th of May. Full 
particulars on request to The Headmaster, K. G. B. KETCHUM, B.A. 
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Leading the field 


Pulp and paper leads in all efforts to maintain 
and increase the forest wealth. It accounts for 
24 per cent of Canada’s exports; more than all 
agricultural and vegetable products; more than 
all metals and metal products. Pulp and paper 1s 


Canada’s greatest exporter and breadwinner. 


Pure « Parer Iyvusrrey of Canapa 


130 MILLS, SMALL AND LARGE, FROM COAST TO COAST 


PP.92 
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a delicate, feminine shi 


EATONS 





66 7 e.6hC6° 
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lhis Spring and Summer the fashion-shod foot will wear 
often with the airy, lovely look 
of nylon lace in white, and colours, too. You'll find a 


ful profusion of toe-lip beauty, now, at /aton’s. 


ROM COAST TO COAST 





SMALL LUXURY 


ITTLE furs are a big f 


L ) ashion this 
spring, and few things 


are better 


calculated to bridge the seas) on 
between cold and warm-weathe; aa 
Among the “small” furs up for con, 
sideration are boleros of Various 
shapes, weskits, abbreviated s; les and 
Spencer jackets such, for ex; mple, as 


the charmer shown 
in the photograph, 
this column. It’s in 
natural grey broad- 
tail and the entire 
jacket and sleeves 
are piped in grey 
velvet. There are 
two tiny “hidden 
pockets” center 
front in which to 
tuck change or 
flowers. 

Unlike the win- 
ter fur coats now 
going into storage, 
the term “classic” has no place in 
the vocabulary of small furs 

And here are words of counsel 
from a furrier: 

“Silhouette of the smal! wrap has 
changed radically since the full skirt 
has been parlayed into a major fash- 
ion. The jacket must never come be- 
low the waist with a full skirt 

“Since the small wrap doesn’t cover 
your costume, the color as well as 
the kind of fur becomes of prime 
importance. Fur and costume should 
be a harmony of blending tones.” 


—Ritter 
Fur Spencer 


@ New arrival: “The Busy Girls 
Cookbook”, full of easy recipes for 
dishes designed to look and taste as 
if one’s personal chef had _ labored 
long and lovingly over them, plus 
simple directions for good meals and 
small parties. Lady Mendl’s Peasant 
Soup, Creme Brulee, Cocktail Jelly 
Emilie, are some of the recipes that 
set the tone for the rest of the con- 
tents. All are designed to be produced 
without over-great expenditure of 
time, effort or cash. An extremely 
useful book for busy girls—and aren’ 
we all? (Longmans, Green, $2.) 


Mo RECENT issue of The Zontian 
1 official magazine of Zonta In- 
ternational is a special all-( inadian 
issue—the first in Zonta history. 

Canada’s story is interestingly and 
lucidly presented in articles by Ca 
nadian members. Cecilia Long, Pres- 
ident, Zonta Club of Toronto, writes 
about the things “You Should Know 
About Us”—“The Province of On- 
tario alone, Canada’s second largest 
province, is slightly larger than Texas, 
New York and Pennsylvaria com 
bined!” Lillian D. Millar of | oronto. 
describes “The Government of Cam- 
ada” —“It levies its own ta makes 
its own laws and has full suthorits 
over its own military, nava! and air 
forces.” 

Viola MacMillan, President of the 


Prospectors’ and Developers Ass0¢l- 

; : 19 of 
ation for the past eight yea . 
Canada’s mines—“If one may ™ 


permitted to peer into the | ture, 1 
i “ti rth 
1961, a mineral producti We 


, . . . - ( | © 
134 billions in terms of 19 — 
: ie 
seems not only possible, pre 
able.” 
Canada 


The issue is a credit t 
and Zonta. 
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LIGHTER SIDE 


ON BRINGING UP PARENTS 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


T WAS recently brought to my 
tice that the young people of 
\iberta are being trained in their 
schoo’s in the art or bringing up their 
paren According to Liberal Leader 
J. Harper Prowse, the textbook 
“Grow ing Up” asked the students to 
“discuss in classroom, conditions they 
think are wrong at home and bring up 
such problems as a comparison of the 
amount of money children and their 
parents are allowed for recreation.” 
This struck me as a wonderfully 
progressive idea and I have been busy 
ever since working out a similar man- 
ual for pupils in Ontario. It is still 
far from complete, but in the mean- 
time | have roughed out a few notes 
which will I hope be of help to 
adolescents who are concerned about 
what makes the parent “tick”. 

Social development of parents. This 
is a problem with which every adoles- 
cent must deal sooner or later. Should 
parents be allowed to drink? To 
smoke? To form associations of 
which the adolescent 
disapproves? At what 
point should the adoles- 
cent step in with a firm 
unequivocal “No”? 

The successful adoles- 
cent recognizes that 
parents are individuals, 
often with strong emo- 
tional drives and im- 
pulses. Any attempt at 
outright coercion (e.g. 
hiding the bottle or 
pouring it down the 
sink) is likely to be 
met with sullenness and 
resentment. On the other hand the 
average parent can usually be trusted 
to respond to reason and persuasion. 

For instance, Stanley S., aged 15, 
had long been troubled by his father’s 
habit of inviting the boys from the 
office in once a month to play Seven- 
Toed Pete. Stanley disapproved 


( 


strongly of these associates but in 
view of his father’s growing independ- 
ence felt it unwise to forbid them 
the house. His experience, and that 


of his fellow-classmates, led him to 
believe that it is better to allow ones 


parents friends to meet within the 
four walls of the home where they 
can kept under alert observation. 
q I\\LEY brought his problem to the 
k 


4 ssroom for discussion, and it 
Was ced that the matter called for 
4 Family Council. The wise adoles- 
tent. | was pointed out, does not ex- 
clude parents from family and eco- 


Nomic realities. If the family finances 
WI ( cover certain expenses (Mr. 
S 


uently lost as much as $3.50 in 
an e\cning plus the cost of a bottle of 


rye), then the parent must be asked 
t ‘ ® . ° 

to icipate in another solution. 
a ley’s solution was that Mr. S. 
Sno 


henceforth entertain on the 





understanding that there would be 
neither stakes nor stimulants. Mr. S. 
has since shown some resentment of 
this solution since, he claims, it was 
arrived at while he was suffering from 
a terrible hangover; but as Stanley 
points out, it had the happy result of 
breaking up the “gang” and also made 
it possible for him to buy a piano- 
accordion. He is not greatly alarmed 
at Mr. S.’s threat to run away from 
home, but is keeping an eye on him. 


LB sore LIFE OF PARENTS. Most 
parents suffer from an impaired 
sense of reality. They are fantasists 
living in a world of their own, remote 
from the world of youth. This is 
usually because they believe they are 
young themselves. 

In this connection it may be inter- 
esting to note how Marlene B., aged 
16, handled the problem of her 
mother’s monthly Bridge Club. 

Mrs. B. always referred to the 
members of her club as “the girls” 
though few of them 
were under 40. They 
met on Thursday eve- 
ings, and it was often 
difficult for Marlene to 
conceal her open dis- 
approval as she watch- 
ed them giggling, gos- 
siping, shrieking over 
their hand, quarreling 
about their scores, and 
smoking like adoles- 
cents. Instead she de- 
vised a much more ef- 
fective approach to the 
problem. When the 
guests arrived she helped them off 
with their wraps and goloshes, was 
particularly careful to see that they 
were not seated in drafts, and enun- 
ciated very loudly and clearly when 
chatting with them, or, on occasion, 
correcting their bids. When the eve- 
ning was over she assisted them again 
with their wraps and helped them 
down the front steps. 

In this way Marlene was able to 
bring the bridge club to abandon 
fantasy and face the basic realities. 
She reports that before long they stop- 
ped giggling, squealing and fighting 
over scores. Eventually they stop- 
ped coming to the bridge club al- 
together. 

As far as possible, parental ideas 
should be treated with patience, toler- 
ance and a sense of humor. The 
wise adolescent recognizes the im- 
possibility of making over a parent, 
and the unlikelihood that he will be 
any more presentable, even after re- 
novations, than he was before. At 
the same time, he should be ready to 
accept parental confidence, provide 
guidance and use the strong arm only 
when it is obviously needed. 


There are many other angles to this 


absorbing problem. 


BE MADE IMMEDIATELY " 
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aT a se ry = BELL 
be SURE and ACCURATE with...\ TELETYPE 


ANOTHER DEPENDABLE BELL SERVI 


When minutes count and accuracy is imperative, 
BELL TELETYPE meets the deadline. Orders — 
instructions — facts and figures — all are transmitted 
and received as fast as they are typed. Each machine 
will type up to seven copies. The message can be 
checked and corrected immediately if necessary. 


BELL TELETYPE is the quickest, most efficient way to 
keep two or more units of a business in close 
communication. Its privacy, dependability and value are 
proved daily by manufacturers, financial houses. retail 
and wholesale outlets, public utilities. publishers, 
transportation systems and many other businesses, 

large and small. 


Call or write our nearest Business Office for 
information on how BELL TELETYPE Can save you money. 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 





Eagle Star 


Insurance Company Limited 
of London, England 


a 
The British Crown 


Assurance Corporation Limited 
of Glasgow, Scotland 


# 
The British Northwestern 


Fire Insurance Company 

° 

Security National 

Insurance Company 
eo 

HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 

EAGLE STAR BUILDING 
217 Bay Street e Toronto 
J. H. Riddel, Manager R. Holroyde, Assistant 


for Canada Manager 
BRANCH OFFICES—Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 
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Commencing May Ist 


You can fly TCA 


from MONTREAL to 
LONDON for only 


$265! 


and only $477 Return 


ever offered for year Prats 
_Trans-Atlantic Air Travel 


DAILY FLIGHTS 


All flights by “North Star” Skyliners - 
a Trans-Atlantic air service that offers 





you BOTH the big new savings of 
tourist fares AND the roomy comfort 
of only two-abreast seating. Delicious 


meals at moderate cost. 


Ask your Travel Agent or nearest TCA Office 
for full information on TCA fares and services. 


TRANS - LANADA 


Internctional ¢ Trans-Atlantic © Transcontinental 















‘Captain Morgans tn town!" 





0nd hes bringing you 
@ tiner Rum Old Fashioned / 


An appetizing old favourite with 
a welcome new flavour—that’s an Old Fashioned 
made with mellow Captain Morgan Rum! 
The new Captain Morgan Recipe Booklet gives 
directions for many delightful drinks and dishes. 
For your free copy, write Captain Morgan Rum Distillers 
Limited, Dept. E P.O. Box 308, Montreal, Que. 
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GOLD LABEL 


PORTS OF CALL 


MULEBACK IN GRAND CANYON} 


by J. P. Reinhold 


66PS ANY fifty miles of Mother 

Earth that I have known as fear- 
ful, or in any part as fearful, as full 
of glory, as full of God?” 

Joaquin Miller, famed poet, asked 
this question upon viewing the Grand 
Canyon of Northern Arizona for the 
first. time. 

Although their command of words 
may not be as expert, half a million 
tourists annually react just as strong- 
ly to Grand Canyon’s ever-changing 
panorama of glorious scenic beauty. 

Grand Canyon is a gigantic chasm 
217 miles long, four to 18 miles wide 
and a vertical mile deep, located 64 
miles north of Williams, Arizona. It 
is enclosed in Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park, 1,009 square miles of 
picturesque terrain. 

Muleback journeys into the can- 


CANYON VISTA WITH WATCHTOWER AT RIGHT 


yon include the one-day Bright Angel 
Trail trip and the two-day Phantom 
Ranch trip. Each morning, trail par- 
ties on muleback led by competent 
guides ride down Bright Angel Trail 
from the south rim, stopping at In- 
dian Gardens halfway down, con- 
tinuing across the Tonto Plateau and 
down into Granite Gorge to the rocky 
banks of the Colorado River, one 
vertical mile below the rim. After 
luncheon on the river bank, the re- 
turn journey is made in easy stages, 
reaching the rim late in the afternoon. 

The two-day Phantom Ranch trip 
follows the same route going down 
but continues across a suspension 
bridge to beautiful Phantom Ranch 
on the floor of the Canyon, where an 
overnight stop is made. On the sec- 
ond day the return journey is made. 


a 





—Photos courtesy Sante | Railway 
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proximately $1 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Redistribution Background 


YURDAY NIGHT does not 
ften slip, particularly when it is 
x with constitutional subjects, 
noticed a slight error in your 
editorial of March 8, dealing 
edistribution. 
1 said that the clause in the 
North America Act which 
es for four members in Prince 
d Island, the same number as 
nators, was rooted in Con- 
tion and was part of the terms 
which the Maritimes entered 
ion. This is not correct. 
change was made in the Brit- 
-orth America Act after the 
of 1911, when Sir Robert 
1 was in office. By the method 
stribution at that time and as 
in the British North America 
Prince Edward Island would 
ily two members. There was a 
srotest in the Maritimes and 
ssult, there was an amendment 
BNA Act passed, by which no 
e would have fewer members 
s number of senators. A pre- 
for this is to be found in the 
States where the Constitution 
*s that no state will have fewer 
ssmen than it has senators. 


n, Ont, ARTHUR R. ForD 
Canny Scot and Curling 


THE story on Curling (SATUR- 
pay NIGHT, March 8), the game 
nvented by a canny Aberdonian 


der to unload on the numerous 


of good sports in Canada a 
supply of Peterhead granite at 
per pound. This 
rto unknown historical fact was 
ted to me (without even a blush 
me) by member of the Business 
Professional Men’s Club of Aber- 
it one of their meetings there 
two years ago. 


al, Que. E. H. GURTON 


Anticosti's History 


RTHER on Anticosti article in 
March 8 issue, Encyclopedia Bri- 
i says that French chocolate 
te Menier sold the island in 
to the Anticosti Corporation of 
ind paper manufacturers. (The 
sti Corporation was _ later 
d into the Consolidated Paper 
ration. ) Your writer says 
explorer Jacques Cartier first 
d the island in the summer of 
ind sought refuge there from 
st gales. But Cartier’s own record 
Mat he first approached the island 
25 and then on August 5; in 
count of the voyage he makes 
ference to storms around that 


peg, Man. G. A. GRAHAM 


Wood or Brick Houses 


'MMENTING on statements in 
Hal Tracey’s article “Lumber In- 
\ Shifts Its Sights” in the issue of 
uary 9: “First step in the cam- 
was selling the idea of building 
len homes This was begun last 
” and “ emphasizing that 
inside fixtures can be made of 
1, such as cabinets 





From what observations I have 
been able to make across Canada, 
particularly on the prairies and on 
the West Coast I would hardly agree 
that it could be necessary to sell the 
idea of building wooden homes as the 
percentage of other construction for 
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Send for these FREE Booklets 


**Your Concrete Home’’ and ‘‘Concrete for Suburban 


HTT 


dwelling places is trifling. And it 
would not be far from the truth to 
say that in the past and present no 
other material than wood has been 
commonly employed for cabinet or 
cupboard construction. Mr. Tracey 
appears to have missed a point in not 
suggesting to the lumber industry 
that they endeavor to popularize the 
use of wood for the construction of 
furniture. Mr. Tracey’s remarks 


resistant — a home that won’t deteriorate 


want your “dream house” 


are the more remarkable to me in 
that the prevalence of wooden con- 
struction has struck me very forcibly 


after my experience in England 
where brick construction is most 
common and where wooden houses 


really do have to be sold. In fact | 
have yet to succeed in persuading a 
Canadian that brick construction. has 
any merit at all 


Vancouver, BC G. L. PICKARD 





wildy your dream house 
6 of CONCRETE haa 


BUILD IT FOR PERMANENCE —a home that will house you 


and yours in lasting security. Build it really firesafe and weather 


through the years to 


come. Your choice of concrete will assure these things in fullest 
measure and assure, at the same time, the graceful lines you 
to have. For concrete is a versatile 
building material —it lends itself admirably to standard or 
individual home designs. You’ll save money with concrete —a 


truly economical building material. 
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and Farm Homes’ picture and describe the versatility ; Phillips 
and scope of concrete in home building. Pages of : 5 
useful detailed information . . . illustrations in full ' < 
colour . designs and floor plans for large and | 
sma!l Canadian homes. Books every prospective home < ! 
builder should have. Yours for the asking — mail ad 7 | N 
the coupon today. \z j 
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' Address 


CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED 


TORONTO 


QUEBEC MONTREAL 


WINNIPEG CALGARY 


Residence: Connaught Avenue, 
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CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED, 
Bu g. 
Montreal 
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[)<se now offers you one of the best-powered, best- 


performing cars on the road! It’s the new DeSoto THIS 1S THE a - IRE D OME ” CHAMBER 


FireDome 8! 





Here is the secret of FireDome's 


This WW aS i yoy 2fely , ai iat 
This new DeSoto brings you a completely new V-8 tremendous power and efficiency. 


engine of a type that has won acclaim and set new Note the dome shape of the com- 
performance and economy records in one short year... bustion chamber. This design makes 
and it’s the lowest-priced car with this brilliant it possible for the FireDome engine 
new-design engine. to convert fuel energy into driving 
power much more efficiently — 
every drop of fuel produces greater 
power. There’s less loss of heat 


But there’s more than a wonderful engine for you in 
this great new car. With this sensational FireDome 8 





3 cj 
engine and DeSoto’s famous ““Tip-Toe” shift energy through the surface of the j 3 / rn 
transmission, the new DeSoto combines long wheelbase, chamber . . . shorter flame travel for e [. - 
functional body design, co-ordinated springing and the quicker, more thorough combustion. » allan 
amazing new Oriflow shock absorbers to create an But that’s not all. The new Fire- j e 
entirely new automobile that “lets you drive as you Dome V-8 engine gives you more * 
never drove hebere’”’. efficiency combined with greater : 

economy in operation. See your ¥& 
This new DeSoto has to be seen to be appreciated. But Dodge-DeSoto dealer for full parti- ~ 
it must be driven to be believed. Plan to do both — soon! culars about this NEW engine. 


DeSoto FireDome 8 is manufactured in Canada by Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited. 


ASK YOUR DODGE-DESOTO DEALER ABOUT THE MANY ADVANTAGES 
| OF DESOTO POWER-STEERING, FLUID-TORQUE DRIVE, AND POWER BRAKES 
AVAILABLE IN PRODUCTION AT EXTRA COST 


